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THE PRESENT LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THE COMING ELECTION. 


I T needs no argument to prove that the people of London ought to 

take a great interest in the election of the Board which has 
charge of the education of about 70 per cent. of the children of 
London. 

A slight examination of the numbers polling at successive elections 
shows that, as a rule, Londoners are indifferent, and abstain from 
voting. 

This year we are promised a greater amount of activity ; but should 
the voters be twice as numerous as at the last election, we should still 
be face to face with a state of things in which less than half the voters 
go to the poll. 

And, unfortunately, this apathy is more marked in the poorer parts 
of London than in the richer quarters. J 

In the Hackney and Finsbury divisions not 20 per cent. of the 
electors voted. In the Marylebone division, including Paddington and 
Hampstead, 25 per cent. voted ; and it will be found, on examination, 
that in the richer districts, such as Paddington, there was a heavier 
proportion of votes than in the poorer parts of St. Pancras. 

Unfortunately, the rich, though well educated, do not, as a rule, 
vote for education. On the contrary, the richer districts, such as the 
City, Marylebone, and Westminster, send a preponderance of members 
hostile to the work of the Board, and voting against efficiency. 

On the other hand, those parts of London where nearly all the 
children use the Board Schools do not counteract the narrowness at 
the rich. 

If we have a larger vote this autumn‘it is greatly tobe feared that the 
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reason will be that the election partly turns on sectarian differences. The 
Denominational party, led by an inexperienced and hot-headed fanatic, 
have chosen to reopen the religious question—which successive Boards 
had wisely left alone ; and, consequently, the great body of Noncon- 
formists, which had taken little interest in the School Board elections 
of late years, is now roused and at work. 

But what is wanted for the good working of the Board is not a 
spasmodic excitement among the electors as to the measure of theology 
that shall be taught to the children, and whether the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the one special matter on which teachers shall insist. 

A permanent active desire that there shall be good schools within 
reach of all, that Free Education be made a reality in all parts of 
London, that the teaching staff be ample in the Board Schools, that 
the Board shall try to enforce equal conditions of efficiency as to 
buildings and teaching in the Voluntary Schools as a condition of their 
being allowed to keep out competing Board Schools—these are the 
ideas which should stir the people if a School Board election is to 
result in a good School Board. 

Unfortunately, the forces which oppose efficiency on the Board 
are as arule united. The forces which, on the whole, should make for 
efficiency are dispersed and at cross-purposes. 

The great opponents of the Board are the managers and advocates 
of denominational schools. They have at their command an un- 
equalled electoral machinery—the parochial organisation. This 
organisation, with the charitable agencies affiliated to it, is well 
acquainted with many of the people, and furnishes an army of unpaid 
canvassers who actively carry out the instructions given by the great 
majority of the parochial clergy. 

The teachers of voluntary schools are largely pressed into the 
service by their managers. In many cases the Conservative organisa- 
tions and the Primrose Leagues join in. 

On the other side, we have in this election probably the bulk of the 
nonconformist congregations and ministers. We should have the 
bulk of those who as parents use the Board Schools, and we should. 
have the growing feeling of active citizenship which is gradually 
transforming the municipal life of London. 

But, unfortunately, the present movement of working class politics 
tends to put what are called labour questions in the front rank, and 
to postpone the consideration of efficiency pure and simple to the 
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considerations of capturing the various municipal institutions for the 
purpose mainly of a forward movement in the interest of labour. 

The Liberal Party has other subdivisions also whose point of view 
is often sectional rather than general. This leads to the multiplica- 
tion of candidatures, and consequently to the loss of seats. 

If the Liberal Party were in a large majority on the School Board, 
there might be room for these various sections to try their strength. 
As it is, the Liberals are, or should be, an army in active campaign 
against the well-disciplined forces of a determined enemy, and, 
therefore, party unity is essential to success. 

If we even had single electoral districts, the conduct of an election 
would be simplified; but the cumulative vote, especially as arranged 
in London, makes it difficult to ascertain the real wishes of the 
electorate. 

As far as it is possible to forecast the future, the coming School 
Board election should, if Liberals work together for the common 
cause of public education, result in a majority against Mr. Diggle. 

Division of forces, multiplication of candidatures, squabbles as to 
details on our side, may give Mr. Diggle a small majority. It is 
not likely that he will come back with as strong a party as he 
has now. 

But for educational progress a Liberal majority is essential. The 
work of the Board is too vast for it to be done efficiently if each little 
detail is the subject of a party fight. Even if one or two fair-minded 
denominationalists are converted, still the time occupied in converting 
them is needed to get forward with the work of the Board. The 
committees, which should be like Government departments 
administering a policy harmoniously, are battle-fields where the 
dissensions of the Board are reproduced. 

Every Friday sees a conflict and close division on the staff to be 
allotted to the various schools. In some few cases the Liberal minority 
wring an extra teacher from the majority by the overwhelming 
demonstrations of the insufficiency of the staff proposed by the party 
in power—in many more cases, even when there are classes with 80 
and more on the roll assigned to one teacher, the Liberals on the School 
Management Committee find themselves outvoted by the denomina- 
tional members, who are brought down by party discipline to vote 
against an increased staff, and as soon as that part of the business is over 
disappear and take no interest in the regular work of the Committee. 

2G2 
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On the present Board there are singularly few who have made 
popular education their study, and whose names are known in educa- 
tional circles. There is no evidence that Mr. Diggle has tried to 
strengthen the intellectual force of his party by getting men interested 
in education to come forward. On the contrary, the policy of his party 
under his leadership has been to get rid of such elements of indepen- 
dence. It is not, of course, necessary that every member of the Board 
should be an educational expert. If it were so, popular election would 
be a failure in reference to school management. But, as a rule, it is not 
extravagant to ask that members of the London School Board should 
satisfy the following conditions: 1. They should be fairly educated 
themselves. 2. They should be in sympathy with the education given 
in the Board Schools, and should work to improve it. 3. They should 
be prepared to give a reasonable amount of time to the work. 

By a reasonable amount of time is not meant their whole time. 
Some few members may do this, and if they give it in support of 
the work, they are so far more useful members. But no person 
should attempt to come on the Board unless he or she will give 
the whole of Thursday afternoon from the moment when the Board 
begins till the moment when it rises; and, secondly, the member 
should undertake faithfully to attend whatever committee he serves 
on. Not all can take the exhausting work of the School Manage- 
ment Committee, but there are other committees meeting fortnightly 
which the members who serve on them should attend regularly and 
punctually. No person has a right to ask for a seat on the Board 
who will not set aside his private work for this public duty which 
he has sought. | 

Of course, the visitation of the schools is an important part of 
a member’s work. It should be a necessary part. But this demands 
much time and makes no show. Its importance, however, makes it 
very desirable that candidates for the Board should be persons of 
leisure who recognise that their leisure belongs morally to the 
community, and that by their unpaid and willing service they are 
making return.to society for the wealth which enables them to live 
without salaried labour. 

Let us now examine briefly the issues which are before the 
electors, and first and foremost the question of theology. 

Briefly to recapitulate the history of this conflict, we may say that 
the Rev. J. J. Coxhead, chairman of the Scripture sub-Committee, 
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visited an infant school and heard the teacher ask the class who was 
the father of Jesus, to which a little child replied “‘ Joseph,” and no 
correction followed. Mr. Coxhead was so scandalised that he at once 
wrote off to the Guardian, the clerical Press took up the cry. Mr. 
Athelstan Riley put notices of motion on the paper defining the Divine 
nature of Jesus Christ, and calling upon the teachers to take every 
opportunity of impressing this upon the children. He boasted that he 
was making war on the nasty, ugly, mis-shapen dragon or monster of 
School Board undenominationalism. Mr. Plummer followed suit 
with a notice to teach the Apostles’ Creed. The whole body, not 
only of orthodox dissent, but of many other lovers of Bible teaching, 
was alarmed. Deputations flocked to the Board, and were sub- 
jected to protracted theological heckling. Mr. Riley gradually van- 
quished his party, and the result is the insertion of the word 
“ Christian ”’ in the rules of the Board before the word “ religion,” 
and the issue of a circular, much modified from the original draft—a 
circular which means nothing, but hints a good deal. We have in 
consequence a revolt of our own teachers, an appeal by more than 
3,000 of them to be relieved from teaching the Bible under the 
circular, and a request to go back to the old state of things; a 
refusal by the Board to comply with its own promise and relieve 
these teachers; a consequent:defiance by the teachers, stating 
that they repudiate and ignore the circular, and till they are relieved 
shall go on teaching as before; a protest by the National Union of 
Teachers; resentment by the organised trades unions, who see the 
Board refuse a request made collectively through the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation ; and now an election, which is to turn largely, if Mr. Riley 
can have his way, on the question whether the Board should insist 
on all its teachers teaching the doctrine of the Trinity, or not explain- 
ing the Bible at all. On this question the views of Liberals, and even 
of orthodox dissenters, may be heard with suspicion. We will, 
therefore quote an untainted witness, the Bishop of London, who 
has repeatedly condemned the circular, and said that the Board goes 
beyond its province if it tries to do more than prevent sceptical 
propaganda. 

But it may be that Mr. Riley is not satisfied with his bishop. It 
generally is the case with the High Church party that their reverence 
is for the abstract bishop, their disobedience and defiance for the 
concrete bishop set over them. 
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We turn, therefore, to an utterance put forth by the clergy of All 
Saints, Margaret Street—a church well known as one in full sympathy 
with the views of the English Church Union. 

In the October number of the church and parish paper of All 
Saints, Margaret Street, pp. 87-88, we find the following passages :— 

“Some serious questions are raised in connection with the 
approaching School Board election. The Scripture instruction in the 
Board Schools is necessarily given by teachers of various Christian 
denominations ; some among them very ill-instructed in the faith, 
some scarcely calling themselves Christians. This is most unsatis- 
factory, but a compromise was arrived at in 1871, guarding against 
the more extreme evils which might be feared under such a system. 
It was enacted that no formulary distinctive of a particular denomina- 
tion was to be taught, and, in the spirit of a vague undenomina- 
tionalism, teachers have been accustomed lightly to pass over doctrinal 
points about which they felt any doubts. This was at least better 
than that they should attempt to teach doctrines which they did not 
themselves believe, and which they were certain to misrepresent un- 
consciously, and perhaps to caricature. 

** But, unfortunately, a narrow majority of the present Board have 
thought that they could do God service by pressing these teachers either 
to give instruction in doctrines which they had hitherto lightly passed 
over, or else to class themselves as an inferior grade of teachers, 
disqualified to give Scripture lessons at all. A circular was accord- 
ingly issued to the teachers, in which certain doctrines were enumerated 
which they were enjoined to teach. Of course, such a circular could 
could only be productive of mischief. The teachers who held the faith 
were already teaching it. The only effect of the circular could be 
upon the teachers who did not hold the faith, to induce them to meddle 
with mysteries that they had better leave alone.” 

The writer winds up by saying: ‘‘ We therefore hope that a Board 
will be elected who will rescind the mischievous circular, and carry 
out in the fairest spirit the compromise of 1871.” 

This quotation shows that Mr. Diggle and his circular are not con- 
sidered authentic or authorised exponents of the Christian Faith, even 
by some of its most dogmatic believers. No doubt, some who disap- 
proved of the circular, such as Mr. Ridgeway, say that to with- 
draw it now would be misunderstood, and that the Board must stick to 
it. He seems to have arrived at the philosophy of Macbeth :— 
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“T am in blood | 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


This is the policy of desperation ; but there are many of the clergy 
who do not share it. Such clergymen as the Rev. Webb Peploe, who 
at one time supported the circular, now sees that he has been en- 
dangering the Bible teaching, and pleads for its withdrawal. Mr. 
Riley threatens that, if he cannot have his own way about religious 
teaching, he will smash up the Bible teaching altogether. This may 
be only meant as the cry of “‘ Wolf,” to frighten timid Churchmen. But 
under his leadership, should the new Board contain a denominational 
majority, no doubt the sectarian movement will take further develop- 
ment. It should not be forgotten that the Guardian has more than 
once recognised that Mr. Riley’s attack is against undenominationalism, 
and, far from blaming him, has thanked him for it. 

The leaders and wirepuHers of Mr. Diggle’s party are the clericals 
and sectarians. But in order to marshal sufficient soldiers they must 
rally round them the so-called ‘‘ Economists,” that is, all who think 
public instruction should be kept to the lowest level, and that Board 
Schools were mainly intended for “ gutter children.” It is, therefore, 
essential to pretend that there has been a saving in the work of the 
Board. Mr. Diggle, in his address delivered on the opening of the 
Board this September, made this claim, and laid stress on the reduction 
of the rate in 1893-4, as compared with 1891-2, by more than £60,000. 

Of course he knows perfectly well that the rate levied in a given 
year is not the same as the expenditure out of the rates in a given 
year. He-knows that the year 1891-2 began with no balance and 
ended with {£107,000 surplus; that the heavy rate of that year of 
£1,483,000 was denounced at the time as a fraud, and intended to 
alarm the ratepayers into giving him a servile majority. He knows 
that the expenditure chargeable to rates in 1891-2 was £1,376,000. 

He knows also that the year 1893-4 began with a balance of 
£153,000 and ended with a balance of £126,000, and that consequently 
the expenditure of the year chargeable to rates was not only the whole 
precept of £1,422,600, but {£27,000 in addition taken from the cash 
balance, and that consequently the expenditure chargeable to rates in 
1893-4 was £74,000 higher than in 1891-2, not, as suggested by a 
comparison of the rates, £60,000 lower. 

This alone should dispose of the claims to reduced expenditure for 
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more work. But it would be fairer to take the estimate for the 
current year for which this Board is responsible in judging whether 
Mr. Diggle’s three years of absolute government have resulted in 
saving. The cost to the rates in 1891-2, the last year of the previous 
Board, was, as we have stated, £1,376,000. The estimated nett cost 
to the rates for the year now current, and ending in March, 1895, is 
£1,520,000—an increase in the three years of £144,000, and this 
increase has taken place, although the income of the Board has 
increased, through the fee grant by nearly £60,000, not £48,000, as 
stated by Mr. Diggle. Thus, the real increase of cost in three years is 
£204,000 instead of the pretended reduction in two years of 
£60,000. 

The most important item of expenditure is school management. 
This item has increased year by year, not only absolutely, but 
relatively to the number under instruction; and it will increase, 
whether Mr. Diggle retains his majority or not. 

If we are to have classes of a proper and moderate size it is bound 
to increase. No one who visits the schools can doubt that, if the 
work is to be properly done, a large number of our excessive classes 
must be divided. Even Mr. Diggle will be forced to do this. Those 
who follow the work of the Board (they are very few) will remember 
that last year (18 May, 1893) Sir R. Temple boasted that though the 
number in attendance had gone up by about 16,000, yet that the 
number of our teachers was nearly stationary. This represented Mr. 
Diggle’s determined effort to make apparent economies by refusing to 
appoint the necessary teachers. But, of course, this policy breaks 
down sooner or later, and in the inevitable reaction the new teachers, 
who should have been appointed in two years, were appointed in the 
last year. In 1893-4 the numbers in attendance increased by 11,000, 
but the number of adult teachers increased by 400, showing that in 
the year additional staff had been provided not only for the yearly 
increase, but also, to some extent, for the increase of the previous 
year for whom teachers had not then been appointed. On an average 
the Board employs one adult teacher to 47 scholars in average 
attendance. But at the rate of one teacher to 47 children the Board 
has, in the two years, appointed 120 fewer teachers than were needed 
to keep the staff up to the standard of 1892. 

Mr. Diggle has now been chairman of three boards, ever since 
December, 1885, and during all that time he has been, not merely the 
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chairman of the Board, but also leader of his party, and in a majority 
on the Board. The finance of the year ending March, 1886, he is not 
responsible for. But he and his party are answerable for the finance 
of the nine succeeding years ending in March next. What are the 
facts as to a supposed reduction of expenses ? 

In the year ending March, 1886, the total expenditure of the Board 
for the year was {£1,452,000, and there. were 295,000 scholars in 
average attendance. For the year ending March, 1895, the estimate 
is an expenditure of £2,156,000, and an estimated average attendance 
of 403,000 scholars. 

Thus the aggregate expenditure in 1885-6 was £4 18s. 2d. per scholar 
in average attendance. In 1894-5 it is estimated to amount to £5 7s. 
per scholar, an increase of gs. per scholar in average attendance. If 
the so-called economists prefer to compare the ascertained expendi- 
ture of 1893-4 with that of 1885-6, we have for 1893-4 an actual 
expenditure of {2,034,000 ‘for an average attendance of 391,000 
scholars, or £5 4s. per scholar, an increase of 6s. per scholar on 
1885-6. The burden on the rates has not gone up in proportion, 
because the fee grant has increased, as against the fees in 1885-6, by 2s. 
a scholar. 

If Mr. Diggle desires to be judged by the finance of the present 
Board only—what are the facts? The present Board has issued 
precepts for its three years of office, as follows :— 


1892-3 Sie £1,444,000 
1893-4 £1,423,000 
1894-5 £1,470,000 

£4,337,000 


It began its term with {108,000 balance; it estimates to end its 
term with £75,000; which means that it will have spent from the 
rates an additional sum of £33,000. It has, moreover, been enriched 
by an additional income from the fee grant of about £160,000 beyond 
what it would have received from fees at the rate of the fee income of 
the late Board. 

The previous Board raised in the three years from rates £4,045,000. 
It began with a deficit of £13,000 and ended with a surplus of nearly 
£108,000. It therefore spent out of the rates £3,924,000, against the 
£4,370,000 of the present Board, even without considering the 
£160,000 increased income of the present Board from fee grants. 
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It has probably been made clear that the expenditure of the Board 
has been steadily increasing under the government of Mr. Diggle and 
of his friends, not only in proportion to the increase of work, but at 
a somewhat greater rate. | 

Nevertheless, the charge is made against the majority that the 
work has not been well done. The two main charges are that districts 
where schools should have been built have been left unprovided for, 
and that insufficient teachers have been put in the schools that exist. 

As to ,the first charge, we are told that north of the Thames, on 
25th March last, there were 444,000 places where 433,000 were required, 
and south of the Thames there were 281,500 places where the same 
number was required. And Mr. Diggle further quotes the Blue 
Book for 1891-2, that London at that time, with one or two exceptions, 
was well supplied with schools. 

Mr. Diggle then goes on in his address to say that since that date 
about 24,000 school places have been built, or are in course of 
construction, and that the Board has resolved to provide 35,600 further - 
school places. 

The natural inference from Mr. Diggle’s argument would be that 
the Board is providing too many, not too few, places. 

But if Mr. Diggle thought Mr. Sharpe’s evidence in the Blue 
Book of 1892 good in his favour, the evidence of the same witness 
in the Blue Book of 1894 should be equally good against him. And 
what does Mr. Sharpe say in his report published this year? ‘“‘ As to 
the promptness with which a deficiency is supplied, my colleagues 
are agreed that there is unnecessary delay in recognising the need of 
building, in getting out plans, and, lastly, in completing the buildings.” 
(Report Ed. Dept., 1893-4, p. 89.) This short and decisive judgment 
hardly tallies with Mr. Diggle’s complacent statement. Those who 
refer to the report just quoted will find further detailed statements 
which support the general condemnation. Mr. Diggle endeavours to 
rebut the charge of want of school accommodation in Hackney by 
stating that since Mr. Sharpe wrote of 1891, 6,500 places have been 
opened in that division. 

But in March, 1891, the deficiency of existing school places in Hackney 
was 9,525, and in March, 1893, the existing deficiency was 8,772— 
though more than 3,000 places had been opened in the meantime. At 
the present date the deficiency of existing school places is more than 
5,000 ; and though many places are now projected, Hackney is likely 
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to remain for some years inadequately provided with school 
accommodation. 

The terrible overcrowding of many of the Board Schools, which is 
the subject of so much complaint in Government reports, is strong 
evidence of the want of accommodation in many parts of London. 
Schools have been recently opened which have been forced on the 
reluctant majority, and which they have declared were not needed, 
which have filled immediately. } 

Thus, in the Brook Green district, near Hammersmith, a tem- 
porary school has just been opened in obedience to a demand 
addressed to the department for free places, where, apart from this 
demand, there was a large deficiency of places. This temporary 
school, with 370 places, has already got more than 350 children on the 
roll, after being open about a month, and there is no doubt that a 
much larger permanent school will have to be provided in the 
district. 

A school was opened in Arthur Street, Peckham, in August, 1893, 
which was strongly opposed by Mr. Diggle’s party, and only conceded 
after a hard struggle. The school was built for 800, and immediately 
on its opening it filled and had to be enlarged to 1,200, and the 
enlarged school is now quite full. Similar cases occur throughout 
London where schools are built for a smaller number, in deference to 
denominational opposition, and have to be enlarged immediately at 
far greater cost. ‘ 

It takes at least three years, at the present rate of progress of the 
Board, to build a school. Unless the Board looks forward and builds 
a little in advance of the population, there is a continually recurring 
congestion, overcrowding, children out of school, and then expensive 
enlargement. 

The proportion of the population attending school in London is 
far behind what it is in other great towns, and this is very largely 
owing to the want of accommodation. 

Plenty of school space is a necessary condition of good school 
attendance, and that is wanting in London. The Board know that 
much of the voluntary school accommodation is unsuitable and 
unavailable, and yet they refuse to build on account of the existence 
on paper of this unused and unusable space. 

Turning from’ the want of school accommodation to the insuffi- 
cient staff, we find that Mr. Diggle, in his statement, denies that the 
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staff is insufficient, because it satisfies the minimum of the depart- 
ment, and he quotes the rule from the code. 

But everyone interested in education knows that a school which 
means to do good work must be staffed far in excess of the minimum 
of the code, and here, too, further proof of insufficiency might be 
dispensed with by quoting the words of Mr. Sharpe in this year’s 
Report of the Education Department. He writes (p. 98): “I regret 
to be compelled to return to a subject to which I have already 
alluded in two previous reports (1892 and 1890), the existence of 
classes in schools, under the London Board so large that they 
cannot be efficiently controlled or taught by a single teacher. The 
number of 60 or 70 scholars allotted to a single teacher was origin- 
ally fixed when much less was required from a class teacher. . . . 
What can be said for classes of 70 or 80 or even go scholars, and 
those ordinarily composed of little children between seven and nine 
years of age, or of little babes between three and five years of age, . 
gathered into school in the last three months of the school year? 
It is just among these two classes of little children that the mischief 
is greatest; among the very young scholars of four years of age 
the difficulty of securing a fair degree of physical comfort and 
individual care; and in the children of eight or nine years the loss 
of that freedom of enquiry and of natural mental activity which is 
often crushed instead of being encouraged. ee 

“‘ Nor do I think that the occasional help of the head-master, who is 
distracted by the supervision of a large school, can be considered 
effectual, still less the assistance of a junior pupil-teacher who spends 
only a few hours per week in actual teaching in the first two years of 
his apprenticeship. . . . What can be pleaded in extenuation of a 
reading lesson where the individual practice of 75 scholars has to be 
compressed into 45 minutes, or of an arithmetic lesson in which each 
individual scholar should be supervised and helped and his work 
examined, or indeed of the many other lessons requiring that individual 
attention should be paid to each scholar.” 

This terrible indictment against the Board proves clearly that the 
charge of understaffing is not, as Mr. Diggle suggests, one to be put 
aside until supported by further evidence. To Mr. Diggle’s mind “the 
absolutely careless manner in which persons append their names, 
without inquiry or investigation, to documents containing clearly 
untenable or untrue statements is one of the worst characteristics of 
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the time.” Might it be suggested to Mr. Diggle that it is even a worse 
characteristic when one in a responsible position, and in full possession 
of facts, issues a fully considered address containing untenable and 
untrue statements in defence of the conduct of himself and of his 


But if Mr. Diggle is not satisfied with Mr. Sharpe’s evidence, if he 
disregards the evidence of the other inspectors quoted by him, he 
might have condescended to note cases of’ insufficient staff repeatedly 
brought to the notice of the School Management Committee, and 
sometimes amended, but, unfortunately, not always. 

Cases have been produced, even from so-called upper standard 
schools, of classes of 80, g0, and even 100. Thus at Oldfield Road, on 
December 5, 1893, there was a class of boys with 96 on the roll. In 
the girls’ department there was a class of girls with 89 on the roll. 
At St. John’s Road, Hoxton, on January 30, 1894, there was a 
class of 80 boys in the fourth standard, and of 87 girls in the first 
standard. At William Street Girls’ School the second standard 
had 109 on the roll on December 30, 1893, and the class remained 
of nearly the same size throughout the year up to the examination in 
June. At Surrey Lane, in the girls’ school, on January 25, 1894, 
the second standard composed one class of 94 girls on the roll. 
Many other instances have been produced, and Mr. Diggle, who 
has apparently read the book entitled ‘‘ The Case Against Diggleism,” 
published by the Progressive School Board Election Council, must 
know the cases mentioned therein in the chapter on understaffing, and 
has no excuse for pretending that this charge of understaffing is made 
without inquiry or investigation. He knows perfectly well that when 
many of these cases were published in the Times he at once investi- 
gated them through the Board Inspectors, and could only find 
one error, caused by the inadvertence of the head teacher. 

Mr. Diggle takes advantage himself of the want of technical 
knowledge of the public when he says: ‘‘In March, 1894, the 
Education Department instructed their inspectors specifically to 
report the existence of large classes far exceeding the number that 
one teacher can be expected to manage without overstrain. Since 
March 25, reports upon 544 departments have been presented to 
the School Management Committee. In the case of only twenty- 
six departments is any complaint made under this head.” 

Are the public invited to think that it is a small thing that five per 
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cent. of the departments are so understaffed that the teachers cannot 
manage their classes without overstrain? And does Mr. Diggle 
intend the public to suppose that the 544 reports presented to the 
School Management Committee since March 25 were all written after 
the issue of the Circular to which herefers? As a matter of fact, only 
303 of these inspections were made in or after March, and the bulk 
of the March inspections were earlier than the issue of the instructions. 

Certainly reports commenting adversely ‘on over-large classes 
are showering upon us now; and even if it were true that the number 
of departments understaffed, in the djnion of the Inspectors, is about 
five per cent., so far from that being a small number it is a most 
excessive number.* Mr. Diggle shows in his address that in the year 
ending March, 1894, in 156 cases out of 1,269, his original proposals 
for staff were varied and apparently augmented. This alone would 
show that his policy has been largely to keep the staff below the 
proper allowance ; but the composition of the Committee has made it 
hard for the minority to carry their proposals for improved staff, and ° 
consequently it must not be taken that when his proposals passed 
unchallenged they were therefore liberal. The fact is that Mr. 
Diggle’s policy of cutting down staff is so notorious that even such 
a paper as the School Guardian, generally favourable to his policy, has 
commented on the immoderate size of classes under the London 
School Board. 

If the ordinary schools have been treated in this way we cannot 
expect that much should be done for advanced elementary instruction, 
and, consequently, the upper standard schools of London are on a 
very meagre and narrow scale compared with many of the provincial 
towns. 

Mr. Diggle, in answer to an article in which it was said that 
London had only three or four upper-grade schools on a small scale, 
wrote, in December, 1893, that there were under the Board forty-nine 
upper standard schools. The value of the statement can be estimated 
by those who know the difference between words and things. Mr. 
Sharpe, in the report so often quoted, says: ‘‘ There are forty-nine 
higher standard schools distributed over the metropolitan area, but 
only in three cases is there much to distinguish them from the ordinary 


* At the first meeting of the School Management Committee after the summer holidays, 
complaints were made in the reports before the Committee as to overcrowding or insuffi- 
cient staff in 16 out of 122 departments. 
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schools.” Let the reader judge who is the person who appends his 
name to documents containing clearly untenable or untrue statements. 

‘Did space permit, one might follow Mr. Diggle and his party 
throughout the range of Board work, hindering progress, yielding 
grudgingly where they cannot or dare not defeat, denouncing those of 
their own side who show sympathy with the work of the Board. 

This is no new phenomenon, but has been witnessed for years. 

One after another the denominationalists, who cared for education, 
or who developed an interest in it, have been driven from the Board. 
This was the fate of the Rev. C. E. Brooke in 1888; this notice to 
quit was served in r891 on the Rev. G. Gent, Principal of St. Mark’s 
Training College; on Mr. Rose, the Vicar of Clerkenwell; on Mr. 
Curtis, the Vicar of Balham, and others. The caucus worked by Mr. 
Diggle passes by such old members as Mr. Bousfield in the selection 
of candidates. In the Tower Hamlets attempts have been made to 
oust Mr. Plummer because, though a strong advocate of denomina- 
tional schools, he has dared to vote for staff on the School Manage- 
ment Committee. He had the distinguished honour of not being 
invited to sign the collective manifesto o the majority. Those who 
are members of the Board have witnessed the loathing with which 
some of the members of the majority have obeyed the party whip, and 
like Herod, ‘‘ for their oath’s sake,’’ have inflicted death blows on 
education. So obedient are the party to their orders, that even a 
genial member of the majority, on a question of staff, proposed to the 
mover of an additional teacher to take a vote at once without wasting 
time on argument, the previous vote in another school having disclosed 
a reactionary majority. 

Where such a simfle faith in his party orders is shown by one who 
might know better, how can we wonder if the welfare of the children 
is sacrificed day by day to the imperious orders of the party leader? 

The tone of the Board has been lowered by the confusion of the 
judicial position of Chairman with the partisan attitude of the 
denominational and reactionary leader. The majority of the Board 
may regret the necessity which leads to this unfortunate combination, | 
but there is no reason to think that should they win they contemplate 
any change. 

One of the great advantages to be looked for if the Liberal friends 
of popular education should win is this, that the chair should be re- 
moved from party conflict ; those who lead in questions of policy and 
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administration should lead from the floor of the Board, not from the 
chair. The Chairman should be one in general sympathy with the 
majority, but he should always remember that he is Chairman of the 
whole Board, and that he owes an equal duty to both sides. It is of 
no avail that he should be silent at the Board if, at every Committee, 
he is the moving spirit, fighting, organising, and directing. In a 
great Board like that of London, the Chairman of Committees should 
correspond to the Cabinet, the Chairman of the Board should 
correspond to the Speaker. To bring back this fair and conciliatory 
state of things should be the effort of the Liberals if they win the 
elections. 

Fortunately, the School Board for London has power to go beyond 
its own members for a chairman, and it may be possible to find among 
those who are distinguished for educational services, for moderation, 
and for impartiality, some name which will reassure the friends of 
religious education, and also give pledges of sympathy with progress in 
the various branches of instruction; some person of dignity and 
experience to whom all sections of the Board may look as a friend 
and moderator of party bitterness, and who will draw out the better 
qualities of all in the common cause of popular education. 

E. LyuLPH STANLEY. 


THE LIVING PICTURES. 


GEORGE EpwarveEs, The Empire Theatre. 


ITH regard to the Living Pictures there is really very little to 
be said, and so far as the Empire Theatre of Varieties is con- 
cerned they have never been called in question even by the Licensing 
Committee of the County Council. Onthecontrary, that exacting body 
_ has given us great credit for the Living Pictures we have presented at the 
Empire, recognising them as beautiful things with no suggestion of 
harm. But then it must be remembered we have never represented 
a single picture in which there has been a nude figure. I first saw 
these Tableaux Vivants in Berlin, some time back, but they were not 
particularly well done there, and they were somewhat indecent, there- 
fore I was not particularly impressed by them. But after a while it 
seemed to me that they might be made to provide a very charming 
form of entertainment. I select what I think are the most popular 
and celebrated pictures of the day, and these are represented as 
exactly as possible, Mr. Lanterré, the well-known sculptor, whom I 
have specially engaged for the purpose, superintends the draping 
and grouping of the tableaux, so that a really artistic effect may be 
attained. And I believe that these pictures, charmingly set as they 
are within the frame, with their beautiful harmonies of light and 
colour, the appropriate incidental music, and the singing behind the 
scenes, by appealing to the higher senses, produce as emotional an 
impression upon the spectators as do the stained-glass windows and 
organ-music in church. As to the exhibition of the nude in Living 
Pictures, that I entirely disapprove of; in fact, I hold very strong views 
against nude figures being represented upon the stage, considering 
_that their attraction for those who care to see them depends mainly 
upon the idea of indecency. I should certainly object to my own 
daughters witnessing them. Of course, an artistic pictorial study of 
the female form divine is a very beautiful thing, but I consider that 
the impersonation of the nude upon the stage is calculated to do a deal 
of harm. 
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CHARLES Morton, The Palace Theatre. 


I REALLY don’t know what I can say about the Living Pictures. 
They are very charming things, and we shall continue to present them 
so long as they prove as attractive as they do now, though we shall 
not give any pictures that the County Council say we must not give. 
For my own part, I cannot see the indecency they find in some of the 
nude or semi-nude pictures we have been giving, and I believe that, | 
like myself, the people who come to the Palace Theatre regard these 
pretty things from the purely pictorial point of view, and are concerned 
with the ingenuity of the effects rather than with the fact that they 
are looking upon young women wearing little more than fleshings, with, 
in some cases, plaster moulds over the breasts. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Living Pictures which are most attractive and invariably win 
the greatest applause, are not those in which the nude figure is repre- 
sented, but those in which a story is told. It is always the subject- 
picture that is popular. For instance, in our present series the 
pictures which nightly arouse the greatest enthusiasm are ‘“ The. 
Doctor,” by Luke Fildes, R.A., and ‘‘ Comrades: The Last Request,” 
while a semi-nude picture called ‘‘ Summer” comes perhaps next in 
popularity, because of its exquisite charm of colour and composition. 
We do not guarantee that we shall present in the future no pictures of 
the nude which we may consider beautiful and worthy of representa- 
tion, but any particular picture that the County Council may object 
to will be promptly withdrawn. That is just how the matter stands, 
and we have nothing to grumble at. ! 


Mr. A. W. PINERO says: 


THE Living Pictures are interesting from the point of view of 
story-telling alone, but I cannot agree that they have any real artistic 
value, for the eye of the spectator is mainly employed in tracing the 
resemblance between the impersonator of soldier or sailor, nymph or 
goddess, as the case may be, and the character which he or she is 
made up to represent. As mere “ make up,” however, is in the actor’s 
art admittedly an element of minor importance, it cannot be of much 
moment as a feature in a group of poses plastiques. 

If reproducing a painter’s picture in solid form be really and truly 
the object sought after, why are not the figures modelled in wax or 
clay? And to make the whole thing consistent, why is not every 
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detail of the background modelled also? The fact that the back- 
ground is painted while the figures of the picture are living people 
shows me that the intrinsic attraction of the Living Pictures is 
merely a matter, as I have suggested, of vivid impersonation. The 
spectator is not impressed with the idea that he is looking upon a 
picture or upon the reproduction of a picture, but rather that he is 
viewing the impersonation of certain characters by living people. 
When, therefore, he sees a woman clad only in a garment represent- 
ing the bare skin, he knows that he is looking upon a woman who is {| 
impersonating a naked woman, and to impersonate a naked womans 
upon the stage is obviously an indecency. 


Mr. Marcus R.A. 


I HAVE seen only one set of Living Pictures. I was pleased to 
observe them to be very popular with a music-hall audience, which is 
supposed to prefer rather worse fare. 

The pictures were on the whole yery well produced. They surely 
must, if done honestly, wholesomely, and artistically, serve more or 
less those good purposes which pictorial art is fondly hoped to serve 
—to refine, to delight purely, to elevate, and perhaps to teach. 


Ws. ALEx. Coote, Secretary of the National Vigilance Association. 


THERE can be no question as to the value of the Living Pictures 
as a means of entertainment. The incidents so depicted impress the 
mind of the observer more readily than when seen on canvas. The 
surroundings and music, while they add to the pretty effect, take away 
from them any pretence to an art-exhibition. All these adjuncts combine 
to render the minds of the audience much more receptive to the lessons 
which these tableaux are intended to teach. Hence the importance of 
watching carefully that they are not made the means of conveying 
impure thoughts to the minds of young men and women, or offending 
the good taste of the paterfamilias, when with his household he resorts 
to the music hall for amusement. There is ample scope in this new form 
of entertainment to bring before the audiences domestic and national 
scenes of the most taking and captivating character, without intro- 
ducing what are termed nude pictures. If,as has been asserted, these 
Living Pictures are really art productions, it ought not, in the interest 


of art, to be left to a stage manager to prove it. The fact is, there is 
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mo pretension whatever to art. Almost every canon of art is sacrificed 
in the production. True art can only afford, even on canvas, to 
produce the whole from sections. No piece of ideal beauty is ever 
literally produced from one model. I have always understood that the 
face from one, the neck and arms from another, and so on, until the 
production is complete, is the method adopted by artists. It is altogether 
different with regard to these pictures. They areso obviously “living.” 
In them human nature is very much in evidence. The nude, as repre- 
sented by the true artist on canvas, never has the slightest tendency to 
demoralise. The artist’s soul so consciously pervades his work, that 
the beauty of the form and pose hide that which would mar or 
vulgarise the picture. The whole subject is spiritualised, and as an 
inspiration creates good and lovely thoughts. Not so the Living 
Picture. There is not the slightest semblance of art in it. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, there is no artistic life in the Living 
Picture. It is even posed as a lifeless mass. There is a marked 
difference between the canvas or marble and the Living Picture, 
and no one is so quick to perceive it as the art student. 

I should have thought that. artists would have seized the 
opportunity the discussion has offered them, and risen in a body 
to protest against the Living Pictures as degrading art. But then 
art, like other things, is sometimes wounded in the house of its 


friends. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 

IF Lady Henry Somerset, and the other scrupulous people who 
have objected to the Living Pictures at the Palace, had done so in the 
name of art, I should at all events have been able to understand their 
point of view. A picture, for the most part, is an imitation of life, 
amd a living picture is life imitating an imitation of itself, which 
seems a little roundabout. But still, though the esthetic justification 
of the thing is very different from the zsthetic justification of a ballet, 
for instance, though it cannot be taken on so high a level, or treated 
so seriously, I find quite sufficient excuse for its existence in the fact 
that a great many people like it. These pictures are pretty; they 
afford, as I conceive, harmless gratification to a number of persons ; 
and there the matter might begin and end. But it appears that 
the objection to them is that, wherever they show more of a 
woman’s figure than one can see in a ball-room, they are indecent. 
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Now here I feel a little uncertain of the exact logic of the situation, so 
far as the position of Lady Henry Somerset and the others is con- 
cerned. I believe that Lady Henry Somerset grounded her objection 
on the presumable “ moral ruin and degradation” which the wearing 
of tights and the removal of corsets would cause to a girl who took 
part in such a performance. If anyone really believes that, I can only 
say that such a person must be very ingenuous’and very ill-informed. 
A girl who is accustomed to the stage thinks no more about the eyes 
of the audience and the cut of her costume than you or I, when we are 
walking along the street, think about the swift, imperceptible criticism 
of the indistinguishable crowd. Or, if she thinks of the matter at all, 
it is as a friend of mine thought when she said to me, only the other 
day: ‘“‘I sometimes wish I had a better figure; I never think about 
anything else.” 

But there are others who object to the alleged indecency of these 
Living Pictures on the ground that, by their absence of clothing, 
they appeal to the senses. Well, let us be quite frank on this matter ; 
let us admit that these pictures do appeal to the senses, precisely as 
much and precisely as little as a woman in evening dress at a dinner- 
party. It is not because you show an inch more here or an inch less 
there; it is because man is man, and woman woman. The appeal of 
sex comes to us in the fold of every dress, in the glance of every eye, 
in the glow of every spring morning; more subtly, often enough, in the © 
glimpse of a stocking than in the appraisement of a nude model. It 
should be remembered that there are certain savage races among 
whom only the prostitutes wear clothing. 

Then, in conclusion, I should like to ask one question. If the 
female figure is supposed to be indecent, why is not the male figure 
indecent also? Why is it that the very “‘ purest ” of women have never 
yet, to my knowledge, objected to the semi-nudity in whicao every 
kind of athlete is seen, indoors and out of doors, wherever a manly 
sport or a gymnastic exercise is engaged in? We are assured that 
“the baser passions ” of the male part of an audience are likely to be 
‘“* inflamed ” by the sight of the outlines of the female figure. Are 
“‘the baser passions,” then, of the female part of an audience likely 
to be “inflamed” by the sight of the outlines of the male figure ? 
That is a question which a man, naturally, cannot answer for himself. 
Still, there is a problem which presents itself to one. In the interests 
of science and of morality, I ask for information. 
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THE Rev. H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


THE London County Council has deservedly gained the reputation 
of an efficient, progressive, and business-like body—a model in most 
particulars of what a modern municipality should be. It is the more 
strange that in one respect the Council, or rather its Licensing Com- 
mittee, seems bent upon making itself ridiculous in the sight of the 
world. The censorship of public amusement is one of the most 
difficult of all offices, whether exercised by an individual like the 
Licenser of Plays or by a body such as the County Council. The 
Licensing Committee never seems to have fully realised the peculiar 
delicacy of the task before it, and it has blundered along like a well- 
meaning monster in a bijou drawing-room until it has become a 
standing joke, and a joke of the sort which not even the high public 
reputation of the Council itself can afford to keep alive. No one can 
quarrel with the Committee for its sincere desire to purify and refine 
the amusements of the people of London; in many respects—as Mr. 
Charles Morton, manager of the Palace Theatre of Varieties, has just 
now admitted—the Council has done much to elevate the entertain- 
ments of the music halls. What is reasonably objected to is the tone 
and temper shown by the Committee, the animus displayed by certain 
of its members, the willingness to listen to evidence of a kind which 
no other court would endure. 

Some of the music halls—notably the Palace and the Empire— 
have recently revived the old form of entertainment known as Tableaux 
Vivants, under the title of ‘‘ Living Pictures,” which have now been 
exhibited for some time with great success. I do not for myself find 
the ordinary ‘“‘show”’ at a music hall attractive as a whole; in fact, 
it bores me to death. But I am bound to say that, on the few 
occasions when I have gone to the halls, I have hardly ever seen or 
heard anything suggestive or in the least degree objectionable. The 
Living Pictures can scarcely be described as exhibitions of the high 
artistic merit which has been somewhat injudiciously claimed for them, 
simply because a tableau can never in the nature of things be more 
than a sort of rough copy, or even parody of a real work of art. But 
the Living Pictures are undeniably exceedingly pretty, and the very 
great skill and cleverness with which they are managed is, beyond doubt, 
an element in their success. I saw absolutely nothing in any one of 
them to which, in my judgment, a healthy-minded man or woman could 
object on the score of suggestiveness or indecency. Unless I am very 
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much mistaken, what looks like flesh is in reality wax; the human 
figure being encased in a species of framework, excepting the head. It 
is very possible that there were people among the audience to whom 
some of the pictures may have conveyed unpleasant suggestions. 
Such persons belong to one of two classes: the nasty-minded, who 
will find garbage everywhere, or the too-nice-minded—the nice people 
with nasty ideas—who have so trained their noses to the discovery 
of stinks that they can now detect very little else. The question 
seems to be whether these two classes shall dictate the manner in 
which the great mass of wholesome people may take their amusement. 
I cannot imagine that the simple folk, for whose protection the 
vigilance committees are so laudably anxious, could possibly find harm 
in the pictures; if there is harm, it is in the people themselves, and 
they take it to the pictures as they would take it to church. 

I was once invited to go to one of the halls where Living Pictures 
were being exhibited, in company with several excellent gentlemen 
who proposed to send a strong letter of protest, signed by us all, to 
the next day’s papers. I replied that I thought such a proceeding 
was unfair unless the management had first been warned of what 
was intended. I do not know how the matter ended; but the pro- 
posal seemed to me a very good example of how not to do it. It 
is unquestionably desirable to prevent public amusements from 
pandering to immorality; and if the public caterers for the people’s 
entertainment are not to be trusted, then let the County Council 
employ a body of competent official inspectors to go the round of 
places of amusement and report. But a self-appointed and 
irresponsible Vigilance Committee, inevitably consisting of individuals 
with nostrils abnormally sensitive to evil savours, is not a body to 
which the care of public morality can wisely be entrusted. At the 
present moment they have succeeded in making themselves and the 
Licensing Committee ridiculous, the music-hall profession indignant, 
and the general public disgusted. I hope they are pleased with their 
work, 


FREDERICK A. ATKINS, Editor of The Young Man. 


ABouT twelve months ago I was dining with a few literary 
friends in a West-End club. At a table close by I noticed a 
party of young men. They were fine fellows—stalwart, athletic, 
intelligent, and I should say full of genuine British pluck; but their 
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talk was vulgar and unclean. I wondered at first what mysterious 
adventures were being discussed, for they were all desperately excited. 
Then I heard strange phrases. “It’s rippin’, dear boy. Why, the 
blessed place used to be empty—a ghastly failure. Now it’s packed every 
night.” 

“But, Freddy, old man, you don’t say they’ve nothin’ on ?”’ 

“I do, old chappie—take my word for it—at least nothin’ but tights, 
don’t yer know ?”’ 

My friends told me that all this exciting gossip, which we could 
not avoid hearing, referred to the Living Pictures at a well-known 
- music hall. A few nights later I had a couple of hours to spare; I 
found myself at the entrance of this glittering palace of pleasure. The 
photographs at the doors seemed to indicate that the show was quite 
as bad as my Bohemian neighbours had described, so I strolled in to 
‘test the business for myself. 

Now I may as well say at once that I am no grandmotherly 
opponent of wholesome enjoyment. God forbid that, in an age of’ 
stress and strain for the successful, and dulness and monotony for the 
rank and file of the world’s workers, I should say anything against 
clean laughter and healthy merriment. IfI werea millionaire I would 
not build churches—there are churches enough, and those that exist 
are not full—I would run a music hall, where ribald jokes and foul 
suggestions would be trampled under foot; where a man could take his 
wife or his swéetheart without the risk of being sickened by indecency ; 
where, after a day of strenuous toil, the tired worker could sit and 
smoke and listen to the best music, and witness, if you like, Living 
Pictures which should appeal to his best emotions and not stir his 
worst passions. 

I want it to be understood that I am not going to denounce the 
music hall in any wholesale fashion: only ignorance or malice could 
do that. There may be a few music halls where the atmosphere is 
fetid and enervating, and the entertainment unblushingly filthy. But 
we must be just in these matters, and to be just is to acknowledge the 
immense improvement which has taken place of late years. My 
own opinion is that the tastes of the people have been elevated to 
such a remarkable extent that managers would find it “‘ good business,” 
to say the very least of it, to provide a higher form of entertainment. 
Is it not a fact that in many of our music halls to-day audiences 
receive with chilling silence the puerile and sometimes revolting 
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jokes of ignorant “‘ comiques” and the unnatural contortions of tiny 
acrobats, whose ghastly paleness is not to be disguised even in the 
flash of the footlights ? But let a quiet, modest-looking girl from the 
Royal Academy of Music give an artistic and sympathetic rendering of 
a simple homely ballad, and the whole audience will rise in eager 
enthusiasm and demand an encore. At all events that was what I 
witnessed the last time I was in a music hall. 

I am bound to say that when I went in to see the Living Pictures . 
I found much in the preliminary part of the programme that was 
entirely innocent. I should describe the general entertainment as 
debilitating rather than dangerous—uninteresting rather than unclean. 
The stalls, I noticed, were empty, but I was told that they would “fill up 
for the Living Pictures.” And sure enough, when, about ten o'clock, 
the theatre was darkened, and the extremely fine orchestra began to 
play the overture to the much-discussed Tableaux Vivants, there was 
not a vacant seat in the place. At first I was simply delighted. The 
pictures were surprisingly beautiful. But several enfeebled profligates 
and bald-headed rouwés who sat around me were loudly and angrily 
expressing their disappointment. “Is that all!” they exclaimed in 
impatience and despair. Then there was a change. Up went the 
opera-glasses. The gallery was significantly silent—for somehow 
indecency has but little attraction for the sons of toil. But the stalls 
were in raptures. Englishmen in raptures over an exhibition of girls 
standing in the glare of the electric light with nothing but thin flesh- 
coloured tights from head to foot! Let us clear our minds of cant 
and look at it honestly as men of the world. We Englishmen pride 
ourselves on our reverence for womanhood. Is it possible that we can 
find any gratification in Such a spectacle? In some cases there was 
just a string of drapery—a light sash, a filmy, fluttering ribbon of 
white gauze, that only served to emphasise the absence of clothing. 

But do not let us condemn the thing rashly. There must be 
arguments on the other side. Let us hear the solitary word of defence 
which has so far been offered. ‘‘They are so artistic!” And is that 
all that can be said in praise of the exhibition of women who are 
practically naked before two or three thousand people? Is it art to 
be admired, or animalism to be shunned? There is no need to answer 
the question. Let us leave it to the honest-hearted, clean-minded 
men and women of England. It is the merest cant to talk about art. 
There is all the difference in the world between the inspired canvas of 
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Mr. G. F. Watts’s “‘ Psyche ” and the Living Picture of the “‘ Moorish 
Bath” ; there is all the difference in the world between pure genius on 
the one hand and skin-tights on the other. No one, so far as I 
know, condemns the Living Pictures as a whole. Indeed, as I have 
already admitted, many of them are supremely beautiful, and my faith 
in the people is so strong that I believe music-hall managers would 
gain immensely by giving up what is objectionable and adhering to 
subjects which elevate rather than degrade. 

I hope those who approve of such exhibitions as I have described will 
not stoop to the folly of regarding their opponents as grandmotherly 
cranks or puritanical anti-everythingarians. Ifso, they will make a 
stupendous mistake. Just as those who oppose betting and gambling are 
frequently the keenest sportsmen, so those who would purify our music 
halls are, as a rule, men and women who find in music and art genuine 
pleasure and exhilaration. He who protests against exhibitions which 
degrade the performers and inflame the passions of the audience is 
not a consequential busybody, stupidly interfering with what does not 
_ concern him: he is merely exercising his right and doing his duty as 
a good citizen. 


Fa 2 ¢ 


GOVERNMENT SWEATING IN THE CLOTHING 
CONTRACTS. 


RESOLUTION was passed in the House of Commons on 
February 13th, 1891, and reaffirmed on March 23rd, 1893, 
to the following effect: ‘‘ That in the opinion of this House 
it is the duty of the Government in all Government contracts 
to make provision against the evils recently disclosed before the 
Sweating Commission, to insert such conditions as may prevent 
the abuse arising from sub-contracting, and to make every effort to 
secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current 
in each trade for competent workmen.” 

Lord Rosebery, in answer to certain complaints made with regard 
to a breach of the above resolution, said ‘‘ that he had caused careful 
enquiries to be made and was satisfied that there had been no breach 
of the resolution in the clothing contracts.” This answer may or may 
not be satisfactory, according to the particular view the individual 
takes as to what constitutes sub-contracting, and how the current 
rate of wages is determined. 

Let ustake an example. In some of the large contracting firms there 
are half a dozen prices, different from each other, paid for exactly the 
same kind and quantity of work; each contractor makes his own 
standard rate; every sub-contractor does the same, and for the time 
being they are the current rates—at least, I suppose that is the view of 
the Government officials. © 

As to sub-contracting. It is only a few weeks since a man 
named Abraham Solomon was summoned at the Thames Police 
Court for keeping three women at work at 9.30 p.m. This Mr. Solomon 
was employed at that time by one of our largest contractors on Govern- 
ment work; he in his turn gave the work out to be done by the 
three women, and he was fined £1 and costs for not keeping a 
list of his out-workers. Evidently Mr. Meade, the magistrate, thought 
he was a sub-contractor, although Lord Rosebery’s enquirers seem to 
have elicited the statement that he was only a common employé. 

There are other methods of sub-contracting which perhaps should be 
noticed, as, for instance, in another large contractor’s place ‘‘ two men of 
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the East” have rooms for workshops rented from the firm; they 
employ whom they like, and pay what they like, yet the work done 
under their direction is Government work; and further, as proof of how 
independent they are of the control of the firm, I may mention that one 
of them pays his workpeople less than the other by 1}d. on each coat. 
But still further, these two sub-contractors again give out the work to 
other sub or sub-sub-contractors, the system pursued being as follows. 
After having secured the work from the principal contractor, the sub 
engages a machinist and a presser, paying them twopence less on each 
garment than he himself receives; these men in their turn engage two. 
or three under-machinists and pressers, to whom they pay 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
per day. They must not be too particular as to what constitutes a 
day: it may be ten or sixteen hours, just according to the quantity of 
work to be got through ; the chief machinist and presser, who are paid 
by the piece, being expert hands, keep those under them in a continual 
drive—no laughing, chatting or smoking is allowed. 

When trade slackens down and the sub-contractor’s rent of ability 
in the shape of the twopences is getting smaller, the competition for 
work between the subs usually results in lowering the already low 
prices paid for the garments; for instance, blouses for wear in the 
telegraph service have been reduced from 54d. paid last year to 34d. 
this. All that the subs want is quantity: there is no scarcity of labour 
known to them; skill or competence is not dreamt of in connection. 
with the strange things somewhat resembling coats and trousers turned 
out for wear in the Government service. Of course the wages of those. 
directly employed inside the firm are to a very large extent determined 
by the prices taken by the sub-contractor. That being so, it is not 
surprising that no ordinary journeyman tailor could make ros. for a 
full week’s work. To quote a few samples of prices paid will be 
sufficient to show this. For pressing the seams of a servant’s overcoat 
the current rate in a fair firm would be 1s. 3d., the price paid by the 
contractors for exactly the same work is Is. 6d. for a dozen coats. | 
Again, for sewing the buttons on a footman’s coat the current rate is 
6d. per dozen buttons ; the contractors pay 6d. for sewing the buttons. 
on adozen coats. All the other items in the construction of the 
garments show the same disproportion. I may here state that the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors insists that, where work is carried on 
under the sub-division of labour system, piece-work must not be 
allowed ; the wages demanded by them for pressers, tailors, and 
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machinists are two guineas for a working week of 54+ hours. It is safe 
to assert that not one in twenty employed by the contractors and sub- 
contractors gets this wage. 

In the trouser work, which is principally carried on by women, the 
sub-contractor has also asserted his presence, with the inevitable 
result of reducing prices. Post office trousers, which some time back 
were paid for at the rate of 3s. 3d. per dozen pairs, are now reduced 
to 2s. 3d. per dozen ; out of this sum the machinist has to purchase all 
the thread and cotton used in the work and replace all machine needles 
at her own expense. The firm charges 44d. for a single reel of thread, but 
if two are bought a farthing reduction is made on each reel. To purchase 
thread or needles from anyone but the firm means instant dismissal. 

An expert machinist working steadily from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. might 
average 15s. a week; the minimum current rate in a fair house is 24s., 
with no deduction for needles, thread, &c. For felling bands of 
trousers the current rate is 14d. per single pair of trousers; the con- 
tractors pay 2d. per dozen pairs of trousers. Perhaps the most severe 
work of all is the pressing of the trousers, which is done by women, 
and is the most unsuitable work that they could be called upon to 
perform ; they are standing all day long with a big hot iron in front 
of them, continually using their feet on a pedal, which gives them 
power to press the seams heavily against the iron, whilst both hands 
are kept busy in guiding the work. 

For pressing the seams of one pair of trousers the current rate is 
6d.; the contractors pay 3d. for pressing a dozen pairs. For finishing 
the trousers the current rate is from 6d. to 1s. 6d. per single pair; the 
contractors pay from 5d. to 9d. per dozen pairs. No wonder the firm 
has established a sick fund, to which all the employés have to con- 
tribute 3d. per week, the benefits being—for the first four weeks’ illness, 
8s. per week ; the next four weeks, 4s.; then no more benefits until 
the expiration of twelve months. They also allow ros. at confinement, 
that is if the birth takes place nine months after marriage, if before 
that time no benefit. 

Of course, I know the official answer to the demand for the current 
rate of pay will be as usual: ‘‘ Oh, this is a different class of work from 
the ordinary tailoring.” That is so, but the Amalgamated Society, in 
conjunction with other tailoring societies, have drawn up and sub- 
mitted a contract log based upon a fair time statement, which would 
allow those employed upon contract work remuneration enough for 
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their labour to live in decency as far as possible. True, owing to 
the very disorganised state of the workers themselves, we have not 
been able to compel the contractors to agree to it ; but what private 
firms pay should be the current rate, and not what the sweater can 
get poor wretches to accept rather than starve. Another point I 
should like to have considered. Is it necessary for the welfare of the 
country that while on every hand public opinion is running down the 
jerry-builder and manufacturers of shoddy, the Government 
servants should be clothed in the product of sweated labour, in shape- 
less garments, with nothing sensible, artistic, or durable about them ? 

However, whatever objections may be raised as to the competence 
of those employed by the contractors, there can be no objection on 
that score to another class of workers who are directly employed by 
the Government, and are sweated just or almost as much as those of 
the East-End—I mean the civilian tailors employed in the various 
barracks throughout the kingdom. They are most skilled workmen, 
and in private firms are always paid a penny or so an hour more 
than the ordinary tailor ; but when they are employed in making and 
altering the clothing of the British Army they get starvation wages. 
I am well within the mark in saying that there is not a tailor employed 
in any barracks in the kingdom that is paid the current rate of pay. 
The 2nd Life Guards (which is considered to be about the best paid 
for tailoring work) gives 7s. for making a tunic, the lowest current rate 
paid by a fair firm would be 15s.; shell jackets, Guards’ price 3s., 
current rate 1os.; overalls with leather footstraps 3s., current rate 6s.; 
pantaloons 4s., current rate gs. 6d. The rst Life Guards pay even less 
than this, and the Line regiments less still, trousers being paid from 
Is. to 1s. 9d.; jackets, from 2s. 3d. to 3s.6d. A good tailor has to put 
in £3 worth of work toearn 24s. A tale is told of a very swift breeches- 
maker going to the Windsor barracks to work, and when he had made 
ten pairs of overalls, the master tailor offered to pay him for twelve pairs 
if he would make the eleventh ; he did it, but went home and died. 

In conclusion, I may state that with very little trouble anyone can verify 
these statements, and those who can gain access to the proper quarters 
will find that, instead of the case against the Government being over- 
stated, it is much worsethan has yet been madepublic. Atallevents, Lord 
Rosebery’s letter cannot be accepted as the final word upon the matter. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 
(Amalgamated Society of Tailors.) 


POETRY. 


I.—TuHE OF EDMUND GOSSE. 


T happened the other day, in the library of a remote house, that I 
lighted upon a shelf of old Blackwoods, from fifty to sixty years 
old, and, being confined to the house by wet weather, read largely in 
them. Christopher North was at his glory then, with his flagrant 
egotism and stupid bellowings. But what struck me most in the old 
pages was that with all his loud Philistinism, he was penetrated with a 
profound respect for poetry. It is hardly too much to say that poetry 
was the staple product of the magazine. Almost every number con- 
tained long, nightmare poems in Cowperian blank verse by Delta or 
some other tedious unknown. Mrs. Hemans fluted monotonously. 
Almost every number, too, contained an article of poetical criticism ; 
even the terrible ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianz” are full of low verses. All this 
contrasted sharply, I will not say painfully, with modern tendencies. 
I do not think we are less wanting in respect for really great poetry 
now, but there is a large class of persons writing verses now which for 
feeling, expression, and execution beat Delta and Christopher North’s 
favourites out of the field. At the same time, the minor poet is the 
perennial gibe of the journalist, who would have us believe that the 
only audience that exists for these amiable singers are themselves. 
And this is not impossibly the case. But all who take a serious and 
hopeful view of literature will believe that there are shadowy instincts | 
in the human heart which even journalism cannot satisfy, and the 
large class of persons—youthful, perhaps, and, as Praed says, “‘so 
thankful for illusion”—which the earth is constantly supplying, will 
continue to be grateful to anyone who “ from the soul speaks instant 
to the soul.” 
But between the greater and the lesser lights there are a few 
English poets who have by their work extorted a recognition from an 
unwilling public: those gentlemen whom the Westminster Budget not 
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long ago represented in a genial caricature as trying the effect ofa 
laurel wreath on their more or less scanty locks before a mirror. And 
one of these was Mr. Gosse. His poetical work extends over a period 
of some five-and-twenty years. His first book, ‘‘On Viol and Flute,” 
written when the author was hardly out of his teens, was instantly | 
welcomed by the critics as an offshoot of the Rossetti school, but 
untainted by any of the uncomfortable irregularities of that fellowship. 
Since then he has produced ‘‘ New Poems”; “ Firdausi in Exile and 
Other Poems”; ‘“ King Erik,” a literary tragedy ; while, last of all, 
there has just appeared a volume entitled “ In Russet and Silver.’’* 
This paper will treat exclusively of Mr. Gosse’s poetical work, although 
the present writer may freely confess his conviction that Mr. Gosse’s 
true vehicle, in which he works more spontaneously, is melodious and 
amusing prose. 

The first point that strikes any careful and critical reader of these 
volumes is the steady and virile progress that the art of the writer 
compasses. “On Viol and Flute” was a graceful, tender volume, 
of sensuous and picturesque, but essentially superficial verse. In ‘“‘ New 
Poems ”’ a certain philosophy, epicurean in tone, began to shape itself, . 
In “ Firdausi in Exile” there is a strong and manly note audible. 
Finally, in ‘‘ Russet and Silver” the tumultuous impulse is over, and 
the poet looks out with a serious resignation backwards over a life of 
genial effort and happy love, and forwards over a gentle sunset slope. 
“King Erik” lies apart from the rest, and will be considered 
separately. 

In Mr. Gosse’s graceful lyric, ‘‘ The Gifts of the Muses,” the goddesses 
of song take away from Daphnis his beechwood flute and give him an 
ivory lyre, with which, at the cost of secret sorrow, he charms the 
ears of the world. But his last prayer to Apollo is that he may have 
his flute again before he dies. Mr. Gosse is like Daphnis in his pre- 
ference for the homely flute. The ivory lyre, “the sorrowful great 
gift,” as Mrs. Browning calls it, he has not chosen. His graceful, 
melodious verse, flawless in construction, delicate in form, does not 
anywhere show signs of passionate conviction or imperious stress; it 
has none of the “ perilous stuffthat weighs upon the heart.” Intensity 
there is, but it is the intensity of enjoyment; his poems are full of the 
spirit of the sunlit wood, the breezy headland, the fragrant garden- 
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walks at dusk ; they are full of the cheerful felicity that plays about 
the wholesome energies of life, the happy love of wife and child, 
inspiriting talk, leisurely sessions in warm orchards, or libraries full of 
books. Mr. Gosse has the active love of nature intensified by the 
confinement of town life. He has the eager eye of the naturalist, 
and his studies of woodland things are produced with the eye on the 
object, or better still, from loving and accurate recollection. There is 
nothing vague in his transcripts from sea or wood : the broken imita- 
tive music of the white-throat, the yellow water-lily stealing up to 
daylight through the dim pool, the beetle with his jewelled wing-cases, 
the bright crest of the swooping wood-chat, the whispering of the rain 
upon the leaves, the mist flooding the orchard, all these are touched 
with that swift intuition which comes from patient watchfulness. 

Mr. Gosse’s muse is fond of masquerading—and she does it very 
gracefully, too—in aclassical dress. In such poems as the “‘ Suppliant”’ 
he catches the very spirit, the unadorned sweetness, of the Greek 
Anthology. But this classical flavour belongs essentially to his earlier 
work. Mr. Gosse has within himself the untainted Greek spirit, and 
has grown to feel more and more, we venture to believe, that there is 
no need to shift his readers to an earlier age and a sunnier scenery : 
that the ardent natural sense of enjoyment, without morbidity even in 
its sadness, which is the essence of Greek feeling, needs no setting to 
declare itself. It can exist in London smoke, on the promontory 
with its short turf, in the Devonshire orchard. If so, the instinct 
which has led him gradually to abjure the earlier forms is a true one. 

Of the poems which have a philosophical motive—not a numerous 
class—we may take Verdleigh Coppice (“‘ New Poems,” p. 74) as a 
type. It is a sensitive description of the horror that creeps over even 
the most thoughtless heart on realising that below the surface of 
nature in her most peaceful moods lies a whole world of death and 
strife. But this leads to no Puritan or melancholy conclusion. “I 
learn,” he says, in the exquisite stanza with which the poem concludes, 

“I learn 'tis best in all things to hold living very lightly, 

Taste the perfumes of the fir-wood, but not linger there too long, 


Lest the mazes of the forest lead to foulnesses unsightly, 
And a haunting horror clash upon the night-bird’s liquid song.’ 


Mr. Gosse’s latest volume, “‘ In Russet and Silver,’’ shows, as we 
have said, the true and gentle development of this happy philosophy. 
From end to end’it breathes the genial resignation of one who feels a 
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happy youth depart with promise of calm and gracious hours to come, 
But at the same time, as far as poetical power goes, it is incomparably 
stronger than any of the author’s previous work. The noble dedica- 
tion to “‘ Tusitala in Vailima’’ (Mr. R. L. Stevenson in “‘ Samoa’”’) 
is the high-water mark of Mr. Gosse’s genius. The haunting melody 
of this poem, its serene and equable sweep, exalt the writer among his 
contemporaries ; and for ardent feeling and pure workmanship the 
idyll entitled “‘ A Tragedy without Words” ranks nearly as high. 

But we must pass to the technical consideration of Mr. Gosse’s art. 

In the first place, he is singularly free from mannerism, and his 
_ style has clarified itself every year. It would be difficult for the most 
ingenious imitator to produce a poem which should be indisputably in 
Mr. Gosse’s manner. There is an equable lucidity about his expression ; 
it is never necessary to pause in order to adjust the sense of a 
passage. Robert Browning, perhaps, of contemporary poets, presents 
the most acute contrast to Mr. Gosse. Browning’s style may be 
compared to a Swiss pasture where the green meadows which form - 
the foreground of a sublime landscape are yet cumbered with awkward 
blocks and boulders—things not without a certain rough dignity of 
their own, but essentially out of place. Mr. Gosse’s poems, on the 
other hand, are like trim meadow-lands, with wealth of wood and 
water, where the pilgrim can linger without fear of obstacles or 
catastrophes. 

Another salient characteristic of Mr. Gosse is the entire absence of 
errors of taste. There is nothing that can jar on the most sensitive 
reader either in feeling or expression ; and in this he may be called 
somewhat of a reactionary when compared with the tendency of much 
modern poetry. There is, moreover, a sweetness and simplicity about 
his handling both of metre and rhyme which never degenerates into 
commonplace, and yét is never affected. The only trace of affectation, 
indeed, is in a certain dabbling, in earlier work, with names of jewels 
such as ‘“ chrysoprase,” and plants such as “ euphrasy” and 
“‘agrimony.” It may be doubted whether such names—for the intro- 
duction of which into our poetry Mrs. Browning is largely responsible— 
ever succeed in giving true or accurate vividness to a picture, for 
the simple reason that most readers, and, we fear, many writers, 
have no idea what jewel or flower is intended. 

Lastly, in the difficult matter of epithets Mr. Gosse is a master. 
Nowadays, when all ordinary combinations of epithets and nouns 
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have been employed in poetry, the poet must give special attention to 
adjectives which shall arrest and please, shall be, in fact, almost 
paradoxical at first sight, yet shall justify themselves on examination. 
And here Mr. Gosse is singularly successful; without multiplying 
instances, let any reader judicially examine the two poems mentioned 
above, in “In Russet and Silver,” where experiment in epithet is 
carried to the verge of daring, and say whether the adjectives do not 
drop into their places in a predestined fashion, like the swans which 
Virgil describes settling in the marsh :—*‘ Aut capere, aut captas jam 
despectare videntur.” ‘‘ What is best he firmly lights upon, as birds 
on sprays.” 

It will be as well to give a few phrases and expressions, taken at 
random from the various volumes, to illustrate the elaborate felicity of 
phrase and epithet which are characteristic of the patient art of Mr. 
Gosse. We have the “ boisterous bee,” the “‘ velvet darkness of the 
pines,” the “‘ horizon’s primrose bar,” the “‘ night and her innumerable 
eyes,” the “‘ hushed elbow of the reedy leas” where the heron finds 
peace, the “‘ bales of solid sleep”’ in which the opium is packed, the 
loadstone cliff at which “‘ the fluttering magnets leap with lying poles,” 
the ‘‘ tight curls closing like the marigold,” of the young athlete. The 
eyes of woodman that flickers ‘‘ keen as the flashing of a snipe through 
beds of windless rushes.” The poet passes the charcoal-burner’s hut 
and says: ‘‘ I love to watch the pale blue spire his scented labour builds 
above it.” In the June garden he notes ‘‘ How spring and summer 
flowers arrange their aromatic interchange.” He hears “the small 
hushed cry of crisp dry life the terebinth gives beneath the graver’s 
knife.”” To the pushing isis he cries, ‘‘ What news from hollow worlds 
beneath?” He sees, on a Provencal coast, ‘‘ Where now the prickly 
cactus gibes and crawls down towards cold waves from firm rock- 
battlements.” He watches the expiring light: ‘‘ As ceases in a lamp 
at break of day the fragrant remnant of memorial flame.” He hears 
in passing “‘ Joybells of some exuberant town at play.” He indicates 
in a stroke of rare insight the characteristic failure of the melancholy 
Obermann, his “ high lassitude,” and for a delicate simile what could 
be more perfect than the following :— 


‘“‘ As on the pale white peacock we discern 
The pencilled shadows of the rainbow dyes 
And coloured moons that on her sisters burn.” 


All this is the purest literary workmanship, There is nothing of the 
212 
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impressionist here. There is no dim vagueness, but the effect is noted 
and carefully transferred to words of infinite associations. The pos- 
sible weakness of this delicate minuteness is that here and there in a 
moment of strenuous action, when the march of the poem ought to 
proceed with stately directness, the glancing eye is apt to turn aside or 
lose itself in detail. One small instance will be enough of a tendency 
that is as a rule successfully combated. Inthe “‘ Cruise of the Rover,” 
in the heat of movement, when the young English sailors after their 
desperate fight are being dragged to judgment, drink is given them 
from “‘ a great cool earthen firkin.”” Now this is just such a detail as 
no one at such a moment should have had leisure or inclination to 
note, and this is the fault of the literary method. In meditative 
poems, in transcripts from nature, the more sensitive the eye is to 
external impressions the more intimate and lucid will the emotion be. 
But not in the ballad, not in the poem of action and life. And this is 
true of such narratives as the “ Island of the Blest ” and the ‘‘ Death 
of Arnkel,” where detail is almost too tyrannous, closely and vividly 
sketched as it is. 

In the former poem such descriptions as that of the Island itself 
may be noted for their proportion :— 


** And now beneath the magic Isle we came: 
Full of fair havens was it, blue and wide 
With iron promontories, fit to tame 
The wildest storm and make a calm inside, 
Where gentlest birds might plume themselves and ride : 


‘ White cities nestled under every hill, 
Stretching their marble feet to touch the tide, 
And shallops driven by more than mortal skill 
—Meandered here and there, or cleft the wave at will. 


Down coverts, thick with cedar and with pine, 
Sonorous waters dropt their silver shafts.’”’ 


This is the perfection of stately narrative. But when the mariners 
are led away for trial in “‘ quaint procession” and ‘‘ bound three by 
three in chaplets of wild rose,” we pass into a region of whimsical 
fantasy, into which a true narrative poet like William Morris has 
no tendency to err. | | 

“‘ Firdausi in Exile” is a story well told, and is th ye narrative 
poem by Mr. Gosse. Yet even this leaves us convinced that he is 
pre-eminently a lyric poet, the singer of a swift and passing mood ; 
he has none of the sustained energy of the epic poet, nor the 
penetrating psychology of the dramatist. 
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The tragedy of “‘ King Erik,” as Mr. Theodore Watts points out 
in the admirable critical note which is prefixed to the later edition, 
is not an acting play; the essence of an acting play is that it should 
pass firmly from situation to situation. But there is a further defect 
than even that. From a literary point of view, the images, the metre, 
the language are skilfully enough handled, but the characters lack 
consistent vitality. ‘“‘ King Erik” passes from an elevated, almost 
superior philosophy into an outrageous Othello, in a manner which, 
though possibly lifelike, is inconsistent with the dignity of his pro- 
fessions ; he is not sincere in his utterances, if his jealousy is so easily 
awakened and so hardly allayed. And there is a similar want of 
humanity in many of the characters. Botilda is too mild and tactless, 
Grimur too amorous, Adalbjérg too venomous. They do not seem to 
betray their characters so much as to be always keeping them in 
view. But after all, if Mr. Gosse’s dramatic muse is too statuesque, 
why so are Mr. Swinburne’s and Mr. Bridges’, and the literary 
instinct can extract a continuous pleasure from the mellow sequence 
of line upon line. 

As a specimen of pictorial art, fading softly into visionary dreams, 
we would select a very perfect lyric from Mr. Gosse’s latest book 
entitled ‘Circling Fancies.” The poet sits at night by the open 
window, under the acacia which scents the air, with a lighted lamp, 
to which the gauzy summer flies come thronging. 


Around this tree the floating flies 

Weave their mysterious webs of light; 
The scent of my acacia lies 

Within the circle of their flight : 

They never perch, nor drop from sight, 
But, flashing, wheel in curves of air, 

As if the perfume’s warm delight 
In magic bondage held them there. 


I watch them till I half confound 
Their motions with these thoughts of mine, 
That no less subtle bonds have bound 
Within a viewless ring divine ; 
Clasped by a chain that makes no sign, 
My hopes and wheeling fancies live : 
Desires, like odours, still confine 
The heart that else were fugitive. 


The poem of “‘ Tusitala” records Mr. Gosse’s first meeting with 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, four-and-twenty years ago, on a Scotch steamer. 
He goes on to speak of the novelist’s growing fame, the train of 
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suffering that conducted him to glory, his exile in the ‘‘ ethereal musky 
highlands” of Samoa, “till,” he says, “we almost deem’d you 
vanished.” 


Vanish’d ? ay, that’s still the trouble, 
Tusitala ! 


Though your tropic isle rejoices, 
’Tis to us an Isle of Voices 
Hollow like the elfin double 

Cry of disembodied echoes, 

Or an owlet’s wicked laughter, 
Or the cold and horned gecko’s 
| from a rafter,— 


You ; are circled, as by magic. 

In a surf-built palmy bubble, 
Tusitala ; 

Fate hath chosen, but the choice is 

Half delectable, half tragic, 

For we hear you speak, like Moses, 

And we greet you back enchanted, 

But reply’s no sooner granted 

Then the rifted cloudland closes. 


But the poem must be read in its entirety to give an idea of the 
delicate melody, the haunting pathos of the strain. It is a poem above 
praise. 

Classification in poetry is a fruitless task, and it is impossible to do 
a poet a greater wrong than unnecessarily to seal him of a certain 
tribe ; he must be sui generis; many writers can imitate with singular 
felicity ; Owen Meredith wrote lines which, if they had been written by 
Tennyson, would have been reckoned among his sweetest, but they 
were Owen Meredith and not Tennyson. So Mr. Stevenson in prose 
is responsible for a knot of ventriloquists who seem to speak with the 
authentic voice ; the hands are the hands of Esau and the utterance is 
only not Esau’s too. 

Mr. Gosse is an obsequious follower of none. He has little in 
common with our pre-eminent lyric lord, Mr. Swinburne; Mr. 
Swinburne is a rhapsodist, who has made such stately and exhaustive 
use of the rare dactylic element in English that it is hard to see how . 
any dactylic poetry should in future be cast in any different mould. 
Mr. Morris is raconteur first; his ancient tales create their form, and 
ornament is accessory to narrative. These are the two great planets 
of our firmament, but there are other stars of brilliant and individual 
fire. 
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Mr. Austin Dobson is the soul of exquisite finesse, but the fine, care- 
less rapture he does not claim. . Mr. Kipling comes like an explorer 
laden with strange spoils from an unvisited land, but whether anyone 
may tread in his footsteps is uncertain ; it is uncertain, too, whether he 
has triumphed over or through his environment, and Mr. Gosse has 
little in common, save his generous admiration, with a poet starred and 
crowned with gems that all the world as yet has conspired to cheapen. 
Mr. Stevenson, in poetic quality among the greatest, is reticent and 
will not speak—poignant sincerity is perhaps his most moving 
characteristic ; Mr. Patmore strikes an old, full-flavoured note, in 
the region of happy, homely courtesies—though in the “‘ Unknown 
Eros” he has once or twice fused the precision of George Herbert with 
the dignity of Gray. But Mr. Gosse, the Epicurean in the House, 
would haunt the library rather than the dining-room. Mr. George 
Meredith in his gorgeous lyrics strikes the nail too often and too hard 
until he dints the panelling. Could he only hold his hand! On any 
given subject he will breed you a round dozen of stanzas, large and 
over-ripe, to one more acid berry. Mr. Bridges, the sober, majestic 
lyrist, with his grave russet effects, his almost stilted dignity, is the one 
writer, next to the two fixed stars, to whom we are disposed to give 
almost unstinted praise for his solemn reticence, his strong, full music ; 
and to him Mr. Gosse must yield the palm in verse; Mr. Bridges has 
behind him the force of woodland seclusion and the unique devotion of 
a strong spirit to a slender art, while Mr. Gosse has social claims, 
artistic and literary criticism, poetical and historical exegesis, and 
almost unrivalled biographical gifts to drain his spirit. Mr. Watson 
in his best poetical work ‘is the sublimation of the philosophical critic 
of poets. For Matthew Arnold, Shelley, Tennyson, Wordsworth, he 
has done, we think, what Milton did for ‘‘ Lycidas,” and it is impos- 
sible to believe that such cool and spacious writing can ever be super- 
seded. Mr. Austin, like Mr. Gosse, is penetrated with Virgil’s 
“‘inglorious passion for stream and wood.” Mr. Le Gallienne 
has the elfish voice of a spirit, airy, whimsical, but full of rapturous 
phrases; Mr. Yeats the eerie wailing of the winds in a haunted 
Celtic twilight; but of these two, so essentially spiritual, it is 
hard to predict anything—like the wind, their prototype, they blow 
whither and whence they will. But these both are, so to speak, 
on the tree-tops, while Mr. Gosse treads the earth. Mr. Henley, again, 
in some of his vehement, rough lyrics, reaches a poignant fervour 
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of which our graceful bard knows nothing. Lastly, among the un- 
doubted chiefs of song, must be mentioned Miss Rossetti, with whose 
tender, remorseful, almost conventual outlook Mr. Gosse has no common 
fibre. No greater contrast could indeed be devised, for Miss Rossetti 
is at heart a dévote and Mr. Gosse a pagan. 

It is hard to speak of Mr. Gosse only as a poet without reference 

to his prose writings, where, indeed, he displays even a more subtle 
mastery of his art. But we should characterise him as a delicate, 
impassioned singer of some of the sweetest moods of life. In the 
fiercer and darker regions of the soul he does not love to linger; in 
his passion he is, so to speak, anchored safely to life—he is not whirled 
away in the eddies of elemental seas, with the wild energy that we see, 
for instance, in Charlotte Bronté’s work. In the utmost abandonment 
of love or sorrow he is conscious of the red moon in the poplar, and the 
subtle scent of briar and honeysuckle ; his feet are on the earth, and 
almost the deepest pang that he feels is when his jaded senses refuse 
to respond to the thrill that earth and sky are wont to awaken in him. 
‘With man in the abstract he has little sympathy; in the individual 
the keenest and most intimate delight. He is not the poet of move- 
ments ; he has no wish to transcribe in verse the economical solutions | 
‘of poverty. And, lastly, he resolutely lives in a region of sensuous, 
though pure, delight ; he turns aside into the glade when the tainted 
air warns him that he is near some difficult horror on which he would 
not gaze. He has none of the impulse of the philosophers to see life 
steadily and see it whole, and if there is. any note of timidity in -the 
poems, we should ascribe it to the author having shunned, or rather 
missed, the descent into hell which we are inclined to believe 
necessary for the highest artistic development. Each poet, each man, 
-has his own hell, in which some brief sojourn is necessary if he is to 
test the seriousness of life and art. Mr. Gosse gives us no hint that 
this article is included in his creed ; we cannot wish that he should be 
forced to include it, but we say that it is the conscious lack of this 
experience alone which has kept him from laying claim to the highest 
glories of song. Delicacy rather than intensity, that is the keynote 
of his lyrics. We may quarrel with: the theory, but we cannot but 

admire the practice. 

In an exquisite lyric lately addressed by Mr. Austin Dobson to 
-Mr. Gosse, he speaks of himself and his friend as moving in the pro- 
‘cession of art ‘‘ where is not first nor last.” ‘* At least,” he claims, 
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we have handed on the fire.” We dare not expect all things from 
each man, but to have made some exquisite mood your own, and to have 
presented it with passionate accuracy, is no light praise. 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


II.—A VoLUME OF PoEMs BY Lapy LINDsay.* 


| A STUDY of the poetry of the hour leaves us, I think, with the 
impression that the younger generation sees something 
radically inartistic in simplicity. With the exception of Mr. Norman. 
Gale, and (at intervals) of Mr. John Davidson, the new poets seem one 
_and all determined that the assumption of moods by nature impossible 
to them, and of utterances fantastically artificial, should be the first 
equipment of their art. The complaint nowadays is not so much that 
all our young poets will write old, as that they are all affected with an 
uniform tendency to strain after the intangible essence of distinction 
by throwing themselves into attitudes and situations which will always 
be alien to their experience, whether they be in their teens or their 
dotage. Such an assumption, of course, is the breath and life of 
dramatic poetry: it was the breath and life of Robert Browning. 
But to carry it into success there is needed a dramatic spirit so 
singular and so strong as is granted to very few, and, where that spirit 
is absent, the attempt to affect it is nothing less than literary 
insincerity. To be sincere is, as Carlyle is always reminding us, to be 
well on the way to greatness, and to be sincere it is primarily 
-necessary to be simple. In poetry, indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
be too sincere or too simple. What (upon reflection) could be simpler 
than Herrick’s ‘‘ Daffodils,”” than Waller’s ‘‘ Lines to a Girdle,” than 
Suckling’s ‘‘ Ballad of a Wedding,” than Shakespeare’s songs in 
Arden? and what could be more sincere or more perfect? The 
poetry that speaks to the heart is always the poetry that comes from 
the heart, and all other poetry is ingenuity and a weariness of 
the flesh. 
The truth is, of course, that it is no easy thing to be at once 
simple and distinguished. Simplicity melts by imperceptible degrees 


* «The King’s Last Vigil and Other Poems."’ By Lady Lindsay. (London: C. Kegan 
Paul. 1894,) 
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into banality : and, when you have not much to say, it is at least well 
to say it with as much pomp and circumstance as you can contrive. 
In this way you can make the commonplace appear uncommon, the 
trivial important. But to ally simplicity of thought to simplicity of 
utterance, and to combine in the alliance the essences of grace and 
distinction, is to prove oneself an artist of a high order, to achieve, 
in a word, one of the hardest tasks of literature. Such an achievement 
is very rare, and, even when it comes, it is apt to pass disregarded for 
the very reason of its unpretentiousness. Yet, in the whirligig of 
Time’s revenges, it usually works to the surface and remains. Then, 
if somewhat late, we know it for what it is. 

A little volume of verse by Lady Lindsay—“ The King’s Last Vigil 
and Other Poems”’—is published during the present week, and seems ~ 
to at least one reader to invite more than a passing consideration. 
Heated eulogy carries with it its own condemnation, and it would 
be obviously false praise to maintain that Lady Lindsay combines the 
secrets of simplicity and distinction in the highest or the most effectual 
degree. But it may at least, I think, be maintained that she com- 
bines them in a very high degree, in a degree not too common in 
contemporary art, and in a degree that proves her to be touched with 
the true, inaccessible spirit of poetry, the spirit which (to use the 
-outworn formula) is born and not created. Asa defence of art from 
artifice, and as a plea for simplicity, the present writer has sought the 
present opportunity of writing a few words in cordial admiration of 
this little volume. 

Lady Lindsay’s muse has several distinct aspects. Certain of her 
poems take the form of legends, the kind of work which was done so 
successfully by Adelaide Anne Procter, though in her case, perhaps, 
with occasional lapses into the crudely didactic. Others, again, are 
stories from real life, akin to the domestic narrative of Tennyson, his 
“ Flight ” and “ In the Children’s Hospital.” There are also poems 
of London life, and of life in the country; there are songs for music 
and a few sonnets; and there is one poem of pure imagination in 
which the author is only partially successful, though she by no means 
misses success altogether. It will be seen that there is no lack of variety 
in subject, but in treatment there is a distinct similarity: the work is 
always characterised by scrupulous simplicity of thought allied to a 
fitting simplicity of utterance. It has been said of Miss Jean Ingelow 
that when she describes the conversation which took place at a supper 
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in a mill, or at afternoon tea in a country parsonage, she is attempting 
to make that poetical which is by nature prosaic, and that such 
attempts infallibly lead to misrepresentation. This is_ true 
enough, and there are one or two poems of Lady Lindsay, and 
only one or two, where one is reminded of this Quarterly criticism. 
She takes, for instance, the theme of a conversation of two girls after 
a London ball; she indulges her reflection over a fan; and in each of 
these poems the homeliness of the subject, its familiarity and common- 
place, curb her art to just such an extent as makes it impossible to say 
that her simplicity invariably escapes the reproach of becoming 
ordinary. But these are exceptions, and in the main she keeps the high 
level she sets herself—a level midway between pure imagination and 
mere description, which may best be described in her own words. 

What is a poet? He is one 

Whose vision keen can dare the sun, 

To whom the earth—no mere brown mould— 

Shows a garden bright where buds unfold, 

And, in each bush and every tree, 

A gallery green where singers be. 


He is a poet who sees no ill, 

Who dwells in childhood’s palace still ; 
There Faith and Hope are steadfast doors, 
And Charity shines o’er polished floors; 
All lustrous hang from rafters high 

The golden censers of Fantasy. 


Those walls are crystal, the halls are wide, 
With gleaming gems on either side, 

Whilst faery pictures nor fade nor die, 

And the poet stays young though years go by; 
For, if wearied his eyes through seeking light, 
The crowning bays will shelter his sight. 

But let us take the poems in order, and first the legends. The 
art of narrative is essentially one of Lady Lindsay’s richest gifts. She 
excels as a story-teller. ‘‘ The King’s Vigil,” which opens the volume, 
tells howa monarch on the point of death was visited by a vision of 
the Christ, who showed him in a garden of golden deeds the 
blossoms of goodness which his life had planted for the future. 
The King who, conscious of wrong, was afraid to die, finds that one 
forgotten deed had grown in God’s garden to save him, as Hannele’s 
key to heaven. The story is told with force in the earlier stanzas, 
with grace and meledy in the latter, and the concluding verses are 


very effective in their economy of effect. 
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So stood the king, glad browed. All fear 
Lost in new joy, he gazed 

Above, for dawn was breaking clear, 
And blinding mists were raised. 

With yearning lips deliveréd, 

_The Lord’s high name he praised. 

And, turning, saw where far behind— 
A huge cloud, fold on fold— 

Lay the gloomy vale of the shades of Death 
With its rivers around it rolled. 

Before him blossomed the heavenly plains, 
In glory of pearl and gold. 

The story of St. Dol, who was so pure and white of soul that a 
wren nested in his hood, is even simpler, and here again the absence 
of any effort makes more evident the inherent art of the work. There 
is, moreover, a beautiful piece of imagery :-— 

One day—it was at hot noontide— 
His spade full long St. Dol had plied— 
He cast his hooded cape aside. 


He softly laid and spread it where 
The white boughs of a blossomed pear, 
Like ship’s sails, stretched in balmy air. 


The true stories from real life include a moving tale of a northern 
collier, who spent his evenings in making a violin, and prisoning in 
it the wandering airs which haunted him underground :— 

For deep in the pathless seams, on those cramping, blackened floors, 

We seem nearer to God and music than in this sunshine of yours. 
A pretty fancy. There is also a tale from the sea, ‘On the Coast,” 
which has a pathetic intensity such as can only be wrung from sincere 
sympathy with the lives and trials of the poor. 

The sea, indeed, plays a large part in Lady Lindsay’s verse, and 
she is never more herself than when she is singing of it. A great part 
of the charm of her simplicity is derived from the evident keenness 
of sight and feeling with which she approaches her subject; and in 
her cry to Venice her enthusiasm sweeps her into a metre well-attuned 
to the mood, wilder and more passionate than is her wont. The 
change of measure in the following passage is especially happy ; it 
chimes in exactly with the change of atmosphere. 


Ah see! I'll pull the pane 
Of this small English shutter and look out. 
Tis twilight yet, and here and there about 
The farmsteads blink, their lanterns bleared with rain, 
And suddden o’er the meadows comes a shout 
From English lads and girls—a merry train. 
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But O! for the cry of the gondolier, 
As his sandolo glides to my window near. 


The sea is calling, calling— 

The swallows are bound for its shore— 

Warm night is falling, falling, 

On the Riva I'll tread no more. 

O Sea! O South! In my heart 

Ye are shrined as pearls in shell; 

We have parted, we still are apart, 

But I know and I feel your spell. 

Venezia, my princess enthralling, 

Bendetta, fair queen of the sea! 

When thou and the sea are both calling, 

What matters the Northland to me? 

There is a sigh of regret here, and, indeed, the muse is often 

rather sad. The murmur of the sea mingles with much of it, and 
makes a sorrow of the melody: as in her fisher-babe’s cradle song :— 


O sleep, child, sleep, for thy lulling shall be 

The voice of the wind and the beat of the sea. 
where the song ends in doubt :— 

Then sleep, child, sleep, for to-night’s lullaby 

Is a prayer, and a hope, and a tear, and a sigh! 

But the melancholy is only passing, and a bright, comfortable 
philosophy underlies it all. There must be a limit to quotation, or a 
good deal more might be cited to prove the graceful thought and easy, 
musical utterance which go hand in hand throughout this dainty 
volume of song. The thought, as I have already said, is simple ; 
and, as is inevitable to sincere and spontaneous verse, the vehicle in 
which it is expressed is simple, too. But just as the thought rarely 
slips into platitude, so the melody scarcely ever sinks into monotone. 
There is just the perfect alliance between thought and expression™ 
which is so sure a trade-mark of art, and, even if the method be plain 
and modest, the achievement is no less distinguished. Tortured 
metres suit tortured thought; simplicity seeks simple words; and 
the high service of art is just as completely fulfilled in the faithful 
allegiance to little things as in the lofty performance of great. The 
more closely our pcets appreciate this fact, the more nearly will 
they approach the undemonstrative perfection achieved by the dead 
immortals of their art. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


DUPLICATE WHIST. 


“T “HE number of books and pamphlets on Whist is so great 
that an apology is needed for adding this paper to the 
number. 

But I have met with so many Whist players, both good and 
bad, in the country and in London, who have never heard of 
Duplicate Whist, or, if they have heard of it, know nothing more 
than the name, or thought it to be a game played only in America, 
and differing entirely from our modern game as much as does Solo 
Whist. 

Therefore, I am writing this with some hope of bringing Duplicate 
Whist more prominently before the Whist-playing public, and, 
although it can never supplant the good old game of “ Straight 
Whist,” as the Americans call our game, yet, when it is thoroughly 
understood, I know it will be appreciated. Its great feature of 
almost entirely eliminating luck from the game will cause it to be 
frequently played, not only in domestic circles and social Whist 
gatherings, but especially in clubs, where competition may be desired 
amongst the members themselves, and especially in matches against 
other clubs. 

Everyone who has played Whist with an eye to skill, or studied 
the game and its rules from its scientific point of view, or tried by 
advice of better players to improve his play, must have been struck by 
the fact that, in spite of the skill and science he and his partner may 
have shown, they have often been badly beaten by two inferior players 
holding better cards. 

Often, too, they have been laughed at with the old sayings: ‘‘ Good 
cards must tell’; ‘‘ Give me the good cards, and you may have the 
science”; “Cards beat their makers,” and many other such galling 
sayings, which irritate all the more from the amount of truth in them. 
Again, a good player with a clever partner, against two inferior 
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adversaries, may snatch two or three tricks from a hopeless game, 
but still lose the game by the overwhelming force of the adver- 
saries’ cards, including two or four scored by honours, and no 
tangible result, so far as the points are concerned, can be got from 
those tricks secured only by good play. 

Thus, we may often find but little difference in counting the points 
where, perhaps, a trick or two has been saved in every hand. I have 
heard one of our best Whist players remark that for real enjoyment 
of Whist he would rather lose a game which had been reduced from 
a treble to a single by skilful play, than win a treble by the weight 
of strong cards only, and where his partner had blundered and lost a 
trick or two through bad play. 

It is, of course, manifest that in the game as now played good 
cards must carry great weight, and, to counterbalance that weight, 
Duplicate Whist has been invented. 

It has often struck Whist players at the end of a hand that if 
they could only have held the cards their adversaries have been 
holding, they would have made more tricks out of them, or that, if 
the adversaries had held their hands, they would not have made the 
number of tricks that they themselves had made. 

Various methods to bring about this much-desired end of eliminating 
luck have been from time to time adopted, and from these methods 
Duplicate Whist has gradually been developed. 

I remember at Cambridge there were different Whist clubs, which 
always had a match at the end of the winter, and often the worst 
couple of players would gain the prize owing to their luck of holding 
good cards. 

I may as well state that Duplicate Whist is in no sense a 
new game. Its chief distinguishing feature is that the hands, 
after having been once played, are played over again, or in 
duplicate. In the duplicate play, each player plays the hand that 
one of his opponents originally held. If this is strongly fixed 
in the mind, all misconception in relation to further details will be 
avoided. 

Cassius Paine, the editor of Whist, wrote, in 1890, an article, from 
which I cannot do better than quote an extract :— 

_ “Duplicate Whist differs from regular Whist only in minor 
details. The maxims of the standard game are not interfered with 
at all. The predominant feature of Duplicate Whist consists in 
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— 


playing through a series of hands and then shifting the cards, so. 
that in the end each side of opponents has held equal strength. 
Luck in holding cards being thus distributed exactly even, any 
difference in the score is a measure of superior skill to the victors. 
There can be no pleading of poor hands as a cause of defeat. The 
game admits of many fine comparisons which are wholly absent in 
regular Whist. Players are stimulated to do their utmost, as there 
is no escape from a poor record.” 

I shall hereafter show that, though I agree in the main with the 
above, yet the question of some luck must remain. But this is as 
good a definition of Duplicate Whist as I can find. 

The earliest record of any game like Duplicate Whist is the mention 
by Cavendish, in his “Card Essays,” that he played it, as far back as 
1857, in a match between two sets of players, two from each side at 
each table; the hands were written down before played, and the cards 
were carried from table to table; those held by one side were held by 
their opponents when re-played in Duplicate at the other table. 
Several times subsequently the game seems to have been tried between 
two clubs. 

I played a few matches at Cambridge in the sixties, but on no 
recognised system, such as has been recently developed. 

In playing to a trick we did not gather the four cards up, as is the 
general custom, but each player laid his card in front of him instead 
of throwing it to the trick in the middle of the table. At the completion 
of the trick each player turned his card over and left it face down- 
wards in front of him, the winner turning his longways, the losers. 
shortways. When the hand had been played through, the thirteen 
cards that each player held were lying in a packet in front of him, 
the number of tricks won by each player counted by the number: 
of cards lying longways. The score was entered on a sheet of 
paper, the trump card turned face upwards on the dealer's packet, 
an elastic band placed round each packet, a slip of paper with the 
player’s name placed on the top, and the hands put away. After 
playing a dozen hands we re-played them, assigning the cards 
held by East and West to North and South. The game never 
made much progress; as it was too tedious and complicated, and; 
we failed in our method of scoring. We endeavoured to score by 
the usual plan of doubles, trebles, &c., but this obviously would. 
not answer. 
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About eight years ago I played in several Duplicate matches in 
Highgate. In one match four Hampstead players came over to play 
four, Highgate men—two from each club sitting at each table. After 
each deal had been played through the four respective hands were 
carried to the opposite table, and the cards held at Table A by the 
Highgate men were given to the Hampstead players at Table B, and 
vice versd. At the end of twelve hands the number of tricks gained 
by each side was added up. 

We adopted the plan of turning the cards over lengthways, to 
show who won each trick; but we could not manage to bring the 
scoring right in trying to adapt the game too closely to the old recog- 
nised methods. 

The Americans are to be credited with bringing out, in 1888, a 
sensible plan of playing the game, and I believe a Mr. John Mitchell, 
of the Union National Bank in Chicago, first brought it out, and was 
elected president of the earliest Duplicate Whist club, and since then 
the game has made rapid strides in America. Clubs are formed in 
every town, matches are constantly played, daily records are kept of 
the success of each player in some clubs, and the whole game is, as far 
as possible, made one of sxill. 

In this competitive plan of Whist, now called Duplicate, the great 
point to be aimed at, which must strike every Whist player as the key 
to the whole system, is that the cards held by one couple of players 
shall be held by their adversaries, and vice versa. 

There are various methods of easily attaining this end, but if it 
should be carried out, and the hands immediately re-played, then it is 
obvious that memory would help to such an extent as to render the 
re-playing of the hands almost a double dummy, as each player would 
know the position of every card. 

The method now adopted is to have thirteen counters in the centre 
of the table, and, as I have described above, each player plays his card 
in front of him, and at the completion of the trick turns his card face 
downwards, the winner taking a counter—in place of our former 
method of the winner turning his card lengthways—and at the end of 
every deal the number of counters held by the respective sides is 
entered on a scoring sheet. 

Shuffling, dealing, playing, &c., go on as in Straight Whist, but in 
place of the cards being gathered into thirteen tricks, we have the 
hands, as they were at the commencement, in each player’s possession, 
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and the number of tricks won by each side recorded on paper. Thetrump 
card is laid face upwards on the top of the dealer’s packet, and the 
hands are put on one side, to be re-played presently, at the same table, 
if only four players are engaged, at another table if more than four are 
playing. 

There are various methods for keeping the hands till they are 
required again. The simplest and safest is to use small bags, or 
pocket cases, made out of American cloth, invented, I believe, by that 
champion of players and energetic secretary, Mr. R. F. Foster, of 
New York. 

These bags are best described by a diagram, and may be said to 
consist of four pockets, one lying towards each side of the Whist table, 
each pocket being about 4 inches by 44. Each of the pockets folds up 


over the common centre, one on the top of another, and an elastic 
band fastened to the edge of one of the pockets keeps the whole 
folded bag together. 

In the centre, when lying open, there is a number, and the same 
number painted outside so as to be visible when folded up. There 
also is marked in the centre inside an arrow-head, which should 
always point in one direction (say the South) on every bag during 
the first round of a game; and during the second or duplicate round 
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this arrow-head must point to the West (if to the South during the 
first part). 

On one pocket of each bag is written ‘‘ Dealer,’’ sothat the dealer 
places his packet of thirteen cards in that pocket, with the trump card 
face upwards, and the rest of the players place their cards in the 
pockets towards them. 

If the dealer in No. 1 hand sits at the North (as in the diagram), 
then in hand No. 2 the dealer will sit at the East, and the pocket 
towards the East will have ‘“‘ Dealer”’ written on it, and in No. 3 
the South pocket will be for the dealer, and so on, the arrow-head 
always pointing in the same direction—to the South. Thus the 
deal will pass round in regular order as in general Whist. 

At the conclusion of each deal, when each player has placed his 
thirteen cards in the pocket, the bag is folded up, fastened by an elastic 
band, and laid on one side, and the number of tricks made by the 
respective sides entered on the score sheet. 

Hand No. 2 is played in the same manner, and at the conclusion 
of it each player places his cards in the pockets of bag No. 2, 
which is then laid on one side, and so on for a dozen, or any 
number of hands. 

When the twelve hands have been played through, and it 
is desired to re-play them in Duplicate, bag No. 1 is produced, and 
the arrow-head, hitherto pointing to the South, must now point 
to the West. Throughout the play of the twelve hands in 
Duplicate the cards are taken out of each pocket and the hand 
replayed; the East and West cards going to North and South, 
and vice versa. 

If there are only one or two tables, and the cards are not again 
needed, the tricks may be taken up as in general Whist. 

At the conclusion of the hand, the score is written down 
and compared with that obtained on the original play of the 
hand. And so the game proceeds till the dozen hands have been 
replayed. 

The scoring differs altogether from that in common Whist. It is 
obvious that honours cannot be counted, as those held by East and 
West in the original play will be held by North and South in the 
Duplicate play. 

The simplest plan of scoring is to record every trick made in 


each hand ona score sheet similar to this appended :— 
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THE NATIONAL METHOD 
the names of the players Duplicate Whist Score Card. 
are inserted inthe order of | Tabie No. Date 189 
their seats; in deal No. 1 — ‘east 
the tricks made by North — paneeaes 
and South are entered in | Deal. |Originai |O-pucate| Gain 
the rst column; those by 
East and West, in the 5th 3 
column; and the total of = 
these must make 13 for : 
each deal. 1 
When the hands are . 
re-played, the tricks then ~ 
made by North and South 11 
are entered in the 2nd — 
column, and those by = 7 
East and West in the 6th 15 
column. 
If the two columns of an 
North and South are more 19 
than 13, there is a gain to ~ 
them, which is entered ; = 
or if East and West make 23 
more than 13, the gain is = 


entered to them. 

Amongst many advantages of this Duplicate Whist may be men- 
tioned matches between different clubs, or a tournament between 
members of the same club; or, if desired, it can be ascertained which 
player out of four is the best (for that match at any rate), as in the 
contest for the Hamilton Trophy in New York. 

The best game is, undoubtedly, where eight or more players are 
concerned. If we imagine a match between New York and London, 
four representing each city, we should have two London players at 
each table, sitting North and South, and two New York players, East 
and West. 

Hands 1, 3, 5, &c., would be played at table A; 2, 4, 6, &c., at 
table B. 

When a dozen hands have been played, the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 
will be taken to table B, and the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, to table A. 
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But the cards held by London players at each table will be held by 
the New York players in the Duplicate play, and vice versd. 

This, it is easy to be seen, can be carried on at any number of 
tables, letting all belonging to one side sit North and South at each 
table, and the cards carried from one table to another, till every table 
has played every hand. 

If only four are playing, and one couple are matched against 
another couple, after twenty or more hands have been played it is better 
to re-play them on another evening, or, at any rate, after an interval, 
as some players may remember a few striking peculiarities of any hand. 
Although no player sees his own hand again, yet, on rare occasions, 
memory will help a player, but only in a match of four players. 

If it is desired to ascertain the order of merit out of four players, 
it is done as follows. Ong_player remains in the same position 
throughout the match; he plays with each other player in turn, and 
the totals are added up. Thus, if eight hands (104 tricks) are agreed 
upon, let us suppose in the ‘first set North and South score 60, and 
therefore East and West 44; next set, North and East score 56, 
West and South 48; next time, North and West 50, East and 
South 54 :— | | 


North - 60 + 56 + 50 = 166. 
South - 60 + 48 + 54 = 162. 
East - 44 + 56 + 54 = 154. 
West - 44 + 48 + 50 = 142. 


Average, 156. 
Here West has lost every time, no matter with whom he played, 
and North wins. 

One drawback to Dtplicate Whist is the fact that occasionally 
memory of the former play of a hand will come to the help of a player, 
but it can only occur when there are four players, as, if there are two 
or more tables the players will not again have the hands previously 
played at their table, as their colleagues at another table will do battle 
for them in the Duplicate play. 

Another drawback is the greater tax on the brain, as here every 
hand must be played through to the very end. There is not that rest 
so often met with in general Whist, when it is evident that no amount 
of skill can win or lose a game. 

Another drawback is that a player is never required to vary his 
play in “playing to the score,’’ as in the common game. Here he 
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must play to make the whole thirteen tricks, or as many as possible, 
for fear his opponent should make more when they hold the same 
hands. 

It now and then has happened within my experience that one 
player may hold the bad hands all the evening, his partner holding the 
good cards; or one couple may hold the bad cards at table A, and 
have to play a “‘ saving” game all the evening, whilst the colleagues 
at table B have the good hands when they are re-played. But these 
are chances that occur in every game of Whist. 

In one point luck cannot be eliminated by Duplicate, and that is 
in the luck of “play” as distinguished from the luck of good cards. For 
example, if a player should hesitate between two equally good suits 
which he should lead, he may lead one which exactly suited his 
partner; when the hand is re-played, the adversary may choose the 
other equally good suit with disastrous results. This, again, will 
occur in general Whist, and cannot be helped, but it will not make 
much difference in a long series of hands. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there are two or three slight draw- 
backs to Duplicate Whist, and a few instances where some slight 
assistance is afforded by the luck of play. But the great assistance 
obtained from strong cards is entirely obviated by Duplicate Whist ; 
and: that, after all, is what we should aim at—that the simple fact 
of holding good cards should not alone win the game. 

Let every player understand that, whether with a good or bad hand, 
every trick scored is of consequence ; he will not then get careless from 
the good or bad cards he may hold, as in a short time an opponent at 
his—or another—table will be holding the same cards, and, perhaps, 
make more out of them. 

The necessity of some system for matches seems to have struck 
players of every generation, since no match, as a test of skill, could 
possibly be played at the general game of Whist. If Duplicate 
Whist is once given a fair trial in any club or social circle where 
Whist is played, I am sure no one will regret its introduction, especially 
as it cannot aspire to do away with the good old game of Whist, which, 
for its uncertainty, as well as skill, will always hold its own in 
England. 


GEORGE FLETCHER. 


MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. 
II.—MANCHESTER. 


B* its action with regard to the recently-completed Ship Canal, 
the Manchester Corporation has given its work a new and 
greatly extended public importance. In becoming part proprietor 
of this great undertaking, it not merely carried municipal enterprise a 
long way further than it had yet been carried, but by saving the scheme 
which has made Manchester a port, it stored up for itself in the near 
future a heavy increase in the burden of its responsibilities. If the 
expectations of the promoters of the canal are but partially realised, 
there must be a rapid increase in the population, mainly of the 
labouring class, whose poverty and ignorance make so large a call on 
the wisdom and activity of municipal government. 

There can be but little doubt that the canal would not be af fait 
accompli to-day if the Corporation had not undertaken its completion. 
At the end of 1890 the Ship Canal Company had practically exhausted 
nearly the whole of its capital of ten millions and a half sterling, it - 
was found impossible to raise more money in the market, and the 
undertaking was only about two-thirds completed. In these circum- 
stances the Corporation was appealed to. What was it todo? Here 
was an undertaking of the greatest public importance to the city as 
a whole, which private enterprise had failed to bring to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In it hall been invested the savings of the poor as well 
as the capital of the rich. The collapse of the great project meant 
serious loss to very many Manchester citizens. On the other hand, 
the Corporation could borrow millions on the security of the rates at 
about 3} per cent., and the Ship Canal Company were willing to 
pay 4+ per cent. for a mortgage. With the universal approval of 
the citizens the Corporation advanced the money, four and a half 
millions sterling, which completed the canal. 

It is, of course, the general belief of Manchester men that the 
opening of the canal will prove the beginning of a new era in the 
prosperity of their city. This much being granted, it is obvious that 
in completing the Ship Canal the Corporation has rendered its greatest 
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service to the people of Manchester, and given a most striking example 
of the value of municipal institutions. The Corporation having 
embarked on this policy of joint ownership, some of its members had 
to give much personal service in carrying it out. When the first loan 
of three millions sterling was made, five members of the Corporation 
were added to the Board of Directors. When the second loan of 
a million and a half was granted, the Corporation claimed and obtained 
the right to nominate a majority of the directors, who were increased 
in number to twenty-one. Sir J. J. Harwood, a leading member of 
the Corporation, was appointed Deputy-Chairman, and upon him, 
during the last year or so of the construction of the canal, the burden 
of control largely fell. It is not too much to say that it is to the 
experience and ability of her municipal administrators, as well as to 
the amplitude of her municipal funds, that Manchester owes the 
accomplishment of her favourite project. There is a big gap between 
this feat of municipal government and the pettifogging work of the 
Borough Reeve and Commissioners of Police. Yet, until last year, 
Manchester had an Alderman who was one of the Police Commis- 
sioners, and who remembered clearly how nearly all his colleagues, 
aided by a small section of the citizens, bitterly opposed the incor- 
poration of Manchester, which, for the practical purpose of the election 
of a Council, they succeeded in delaying till the end of 1838. 

In truth, the bold, energetic spirit which overcame the difficulties 
of the Ship Canal has animated the work of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion for some years past. It was this spirit which municipalised Lake 
Thirlmere for the sake of a good water supply, which added the supply 
of hydraulic power to the things undertaken by the Corporation in the 
general interests of the citizens, which, after years of delay, caused a 
beginning to be made in the “ clearance” of insanitary areas, which, 
lastly, supplemented its ownership of gas by that of electric light. 

The Corporation has been the owner of the water supply since 
1847, when, at the cost of a little over halfa million sterling, it took 
over the property of a company popularly known as the “ Stone Pipe 
Company.” Its supply of 3¢ million gallons a day was miserably 
insufficient for the population, and in the course of a few years it was 
increased by the Corporation to 24 millions. This quantity would 
have sufficed for some years still to come, but in taking over the 
business of the Manchester and Salford Company the Corporation 
incurred a legal responsibility for the water supply of the township 
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adjoining, making in all a population of about a million. Having 
several times increased the supply at considerable expense, the Cor- 
poration, about 1876, resolved to take such measures as would secure 
to this population for a generation to come an ample supply of the 
purest and best water obtainable ; hence the great and, at that time, 
novel scheme for “‘tapping’’ a Cumberland lake 100 miles distant. 
This scheme was hotly opposed in Parliament on the instigation of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Prof. Seeley, and other distinguished people, who 
feared that the construction of waterworks would spoil the beauty of 
Wordsworth’s country; but it is significant that in Manchester itself 
there was from first to last hardly any objection raised—in the Council 
it was sanctioned by forty-two votes to two, and when a poll was 
demanded only 3,500 burgesses voted against the scheme, while over 
43,000 voted in its favour. 

With the completion of its works at Thirlmere, the Corporation 
will have increased the daily supply by 10,000,000 gallons. The supply 
from Thirlmere can be further increased to 50,000,000 gallons a day 
by instalments of 10,000,000 gallons, as required, each instalment 
costing an additional half a million sterling. When the full capacity 
of Thirlmere is used, Manchester and its district will have brought to 
it, from a distance of nearly 100 miles, 50,000,000 gallons of water 
daily, and this supply would hold good for 150 days if no rain should 
fall at Thirlmere during that time. It should be added that the 
Corporation charges ordinary consumers of water a rate of gd. in the 
pound, and apart from its value in trade, it is estimated that such 
consumers save about {100,000 a year in soap and soda, owing to the 
exceptional softness of the water. 

The provision made for the future in the matter of water will 
probably prove by no means too bountiful in view of the increase in 
population which the construction of the Ship Canal is certain to bring 
about. In the meantime, it is easy to understand how well the 
Manchester Corporation appreciates the importance of its water supply. 
In the great cotton city frequent ablutions are an absolute necessity if 
there is to be a sense of comfort, not to say cleanliness, and there is 
good reason for the liberal allowance which the Corporation makes for 
domestic purposes of fifteen gallons per head daily. Cheap and 
well-appointed municipal baths, in seven different buildings, are 
fairly accessible to the working classes in all parts of the city. Two of 
the swimming baths, it is worthy of note, are converted during the 
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winter into gymnasia: swiniming is so little in favour during the 
three coldest months of the year as compared with gymnastic exercise, 
and the cost of the conversion is so small, that the plan is likely to be 
adopted at all the other establishments. Manchester was late in 
adopting the Public Baths and Washhouses Act—it was 1877 before 
the Act came into force—but the Corporation has shown great energy 
in making good this omission in its municipal life. : 

In another enterprise to which its splendid water supply is of great 
value, Manchester has set an example to other manufacturing cities. 
In the Manchester warehouses and factories hydraulic power has, of 
course, long been extensively used, but on a system which was waste- 
ful in the extreme, each consumer having to provide for himself the 
power he required. At length, a company proposed to undertake a 
general supply. But it appeared to many members of the Water- 
works Committee that this was a matter which should be as much in 
the hands of the municipality as the supply of water itself. To 
distribute hydraulic power from a common centre involved breaking 
open the roads, and eventually a reduction in the quantity of water 
supplied by the Corporation for generating steam power and for 
working hoists and lifts. So, three years ago, Parliamentary powers 
were obtained, and this year the construction of the hydraulic power 
station was finished. It contains three elevated tanks, each holding a 
quarter of a million gallons, and the Corporation is now prepared to 
supply power of from 4,000 gallons to 300,000 gallons per quarter. 
The annual charge varies from £8 to £42 10s., and the undertaking 
promises to be as remunerative to the ratepayers as it is beneficial to 
the consumérs of water power. 

It must be confessed that in improving the dwellings of its poor 
the Manchester Corporation has been rather tardy in recognising the 
possibilities of municipal action. In 1844, a terrible account was given 
of Manchester in this respect by witnesses appearing before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, which was then enquiring into 
the health of popular towns. It was stated that 15,000 of the 
_ population—which then represented 12 per cent. of the working class— 
were living in cellars. Street improvements, the construction of railway 
stations, etc., has cleared away a considerable part of the property 
this statement referred to; but, on the other hand, the provision made 
for the people thus unhoused has been quite inadequate.. In con- 
sequence, the property which remained has been more and more over- 
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crowded, and for many years the Corporation never appeared to 
realise that it should and could make good the failure of private 
enterprise. At length, the continued high death-rate of the city forced 
its attention to the question. The reports made by the Officer of 
Health in 1881-84 conclusively showed that the high death-rate was 
due, not to the unhealthiness of Manchester as a whole, but to “‘ those 
districts where the streets were narrowest and leading to courts and 
alleys through covered passages to old and dilapidated back-to-back 
houses, with low ceilings, damp floors and walls, rotten spouts and 
windows.”’ In Ancoats, where most of the old, insanitary property is 
situated, according to another medical authority, the death-rate ran up 
from 26 per thousand to an average of 50 per thousand, in some courts 
in this district exceeding 80 per thousand. These revelations aroused 
civic opinion, and, early in 1885, the Council appointed its Unhealthy 
Dwellings Committee. 

This Committee first tried the voluntary principle by inserting 
advertisements in the Manchester newspapers inviting offers of old 
and dilapidated houses at reasonable prices. Ten blocks of houses 
were purchased and demolished, but they joined other blocks, the 
owners of which would not treat with the Corporation, or demanded 
extravagant prices. Beyond giving an overcrowded district a little 
open space, nothing was accordingly done. Two areas in Ancoats 
were then condemned, and the Committee prepared improvement 
schemes, which, being sanctioned by the Local Government Board, 
were carried out with the aid of compulsory purchase. On these areas 
the Corporation has just erected two blocks of tenement dwellings, one 
costing about £18,000, and the other nearly £50,000. The buildings 
are only three storeys high, and they both have large open spaces in 
the centre. In one case, it may be added, the land cost £9,810, or 
£2 2s. 6d. per square yard; in the other, over £95,000, or £4 Igs. per 
square yard. Nevertheless, by charging rents from 3s. to 5s. 6d. per 
week for each tenement of two, three, and four rooms, the Corporation 
expects to make good its outlay. Whether it is successful in doing this 
or not, the municipality, out of regard for the health of its citizens, has 
no alternative but to vigorously continue the policy thus tardily begun. 

Very satisfactory has been the success of the Corporation in intro- 
ducing the electric light into the city. Various electric light companies 
had their eyes on Manchester as being likely to afford them profitable 
business, but all their applications for ‘‘ provisional orders ” under the 
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Act were rejected by the Corporation. This, coupled with the fact 
that the Corporation itself took no active steps in the matter, led to 
some criticism of the system of municipal ownership in such a 
necessary of life as artificial light. It was alleged that the Corporation 
did not promptly establish a supply of the electric light from the fear 
that its profit on the gas—which amounts to about £60,000 a year— 
would thereby be endangered. It is now clear, however, that the delay 
arose simply from the desire of the Corporation to have the “‘installa- 
tion”’ carried out on the best possible principles, so that it would stand 
the test of time and not have to be superseded at a wasteful expense. 
With this desire, a committee patiently carried out an exhaustive 
inquiry into the different systems of electric lighting and their adapt- 
ability to the needs of Manchester, and as a result of this-exercise of 
patience it is believed that the light provided by the Corporation has a 
degree of excellence and trustworthiness not to be found elsewhere 
outside London. 

The installation, which is on what is known as “the five-wire 
system,” has been carried out by means of a loan of £150,000. A fine 
building has been erected in the heart of the city, and a plant laid 
down capable of supplying the current for 40,000 lamps of eight candle 
power. When the scheme was initiated it was supposed that this plant 
would suffice for the need of consumers for two years; but, although 
the machinery has been working only since July, 1893, the whole 
power has been brought into use, in the small central district in which, 
to begin with, the Corporation has laid the mains. There is room in 
the building, however, for a considerable addition to the plant, and in 
course of time district stations will be built in all parts of the city. 
The light is supplied at two scales of charges—one for small con- 
sumers, and another, substantially lower, for large consumers. As this 
scale works out, roughly speaking, a consumer of electric light for 
about 1,000 hours in the year would find the cost about the same as 
gas at the present Manchester charge of 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet; a smaller 
consumer would find the cost greater, a larger consumer would find it 
less than gas. With the scale of charges it has adopted, the Cor- 
‘poration would already have found its undertaking a remunerative one 
but for the abnormally high prices of coal. 

Manchester was the pioneer as regards the collective ownership of 
gas. The old Commissioners of Police obtained powers to light the 
town by the new illuminant in 1824. The works they then erected 
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were transferred to the Corporation in 1843, when the Police Commis- 
sioners came to an end. It is not known what amount of the rate- 
payers’ money had then been invested in the manufacture of gas, but in 
1857 the valuation showed that the assets were nearly £400,000 and 
the liabilities a little short of £340,000. Between that date and March 
1893, a capital expenditure of {1,942,865 was incurred, and the Corpora- 
tion has since acquired power to borrow half a million for the purpose 
of increasing the manufacture and the storage of gas. The excess of 
assets over liabilities now amounts to about £900,000, and, as already 
stated, the yearly profit averages about £60,000. The Corporation 
supplies over 80,000 consumers, and in 1892-3 manufactured 3,636 
million cubic feet of gas as compared with 1,070 million in 1865. It 
is the universal opinion in Manchester that the collective ownership 
of the gas supply has been a brilliant success. 

No municipality has taken advantage with more alacrity of the 
legislation of the last few years for the advancement of technical edu- 
cation. Six months after the passing of the Technical Instruction Act 
of 1889 a Committee was at work considering how best its provisions 
could be applied to Manchester. Under its supervision grants to the 
amount of £25,000 have been made to a number of educational institu- 
tions in the city and scholarships founded to the value of £3,180 per 
annum. Not content with the mere voting of moncy, however, the 
Corporation has taken steps which are likely to secure for Manchester 
the finest municipal technical school in the country. The scheme has 
grown out of the old Whitworth Institute, which, three years ago, was 
handed over to the Corporation by the legatees of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth. They took this step in the belief that the purpose of the 
Institute would be best served if it were placed under municipal manage- 
ment as part of the municipal scheme for technical instruction. As 
far as can at present be judged this belief was well founded. Last year 
the Corporation was directly providing instruction in these buildings 
to 3,731 students of science and 480 students of art.* It was part of the 
agreement between the Corporation and the governors of the Whit- 


© The Technical School requires that all its day students must possess, on 
entrance, a sound general education, and it must therefore look for its supply of 
suitably prepared students to the grammar schools, and other secondary schools, 
and to the higher grade elementary schools. The school also provides evening 
lectures and laboratory and workshop practice for apprentices, journeymen, and 
foremen in the scientific principles underlying their respective trades and industries. 
—Report of the Technical Instruction Committee. 
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worth Institute that as soon as necessary additional accommodation 
should be provided for students, and with the legatees of the late Sir 
Joseph Whitworth the latter engaged to give towards a building fund a 
sum of about £30,000. Before laying their plans for a new school the 
Technical Education Committee, however, appointed from their number 
a deputation to visit these municipal institutions in some of the principal 
towns on the Continent. After receiving the report of this deputation, 
the Corporation resolved that the new school should be of the best. 
Accordingly, the new building which is now being erected on a site in 
Sackville Street given by the Whitworth legatees, is to cost £100,000, 
and when completed will assuredly be a worthy memorial both of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth and of the municipal enterprise which distinguishes 
the Cotton City in the closing years of the rgth century. : 

In the educational sphere generally, Manchester has good reason 
to be proud of its municipal work. It was the first town in the 
United Kingdom to bring into operation Mr. Ewart’s Public Libraries 
Act of 1850, and it now has thirteen institutions carried on in accord- 
ance with the principle of the Act. In order that the eager desire of 
the people for more books might be satisfied, and that all parts of the 
city might be equally well served, the Corporation, indeed, obtained 
Parliamentary power to increase the library from a penny to not more 
than twopence in the £. With the increased resources thus provided, 
the Corporation built three more libraries, and others are in course of 
erection in the outlying districts of Openshaw and Gorton. The 
libraries have one or two distinctive features. Instead of excluding 
boys altogether from the libraries, the Committee resolved some years 
ago to piovide them with rooms specially for their use. In 1878, it 
was decided to open the libraries on Sunday, and they have remained 
open on that day ever since. The Committee now have in their 
charge some 230,000 volumes, and the issue of these volumes in the 
course of the year comes to about a million and three-quarters. On 
the average, 5,000 volumes are in use every day as compared with 460 
in 1852—the first year of the work of the Libraries Committee. 
These figures, of course, refer only to the reading of books; if the 
statistics of the newspaper and magazine rooms are also taken into 
account, the daily average of visitors to these municipal buildings is 
raised to nearly 14,000. 

Manchester’s municipal art gallery is little more than ten years 
old. But for some sixty years past the city has had its Royal Institu- 
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tion, “for the encouragement of fine arts.” First projected at a 
public meeting in 1823, and built by a public subscription, which 
amounted to £30,000, there is not a little significance in the fact that, 
in 1880, the Governors should have offered on their own initiative to 
transfer it to the Corporation without any pecuniary consideration. 
The offer, with its one condition, that for twenty years an annual sum 
of £2,000 should be devoted by the Corporation to the purchase of 
works of art, was cordially accepted, and in 1882, according to the 
terms of an Act of Parliament, the institution passed into the hands 
of the municipality. Its art treasures have since been much 
augmented, not merely by the annual expenditure out of the rates, but 
also by the gifts of citizens whose civic spirit was aroused when the 
galleries became the property of the city. Manchester’s Art Gallery 
cannot be advantageously compared with those of Liverpool and 
Birmingham. But, already, the Art Gallery Committee have had to 
contrive to increase the amount of space for the pictures, etc., to the 
detriment of the Gallery’s design, and before very long it may be 
confidently expected that the Corporation will undertake the erection 
of another building, where the increasing number of its art treasures 
can be more worthily and fittingly housed. In that event, the present 
building would probably be devoted to the annual exhibitions, which 
every year increase in importance and popularity. And in considering 
the encouragement which has been given by the municipality to art in 
Manchester, the mural decoration of its splendid Town Hall must not 
be forgotten. Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s fine series of frescoes serve 
the double purpose of stimulating the citizens’ sense of beauty whilst 
instructing them in the history of their city—the twelve panels, with 
one or two exceptions, illustrating the chief episodes in the annals of 
Manchester. The Town Hall itself must astonish many a Londoner, 
unaccustomed as yet to the idea of a great municipal organisation, 
when he beholds it for the first time from the centre of Albert Square. 
The building cost over a million of money, took ten years (1868-77) 
to erect, and contains 314 rooms, wherein the daily work is done of 
the many departments of Manchester’s municipal actions. 

In providing for the out-door recreation of the people Manchester 
is still rather behindhand. Until 1870 the Corporation had not spent 
a shilling in the purchase of an open space, although it was main- 
taining two small parks which had been acquired and laid out by 
a committee acting on behalf of a large number of private 
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subscribers. The municipal parks and open spaces do not now 
represent more than 215 acres, Alexandria Park being the largest 
with 60 acres. Taking the population of the municipal area 
at half a million, this is less than half an acre for each thousand 
persons. It must be remembered, however, that the population of the 
municipal area has been increased by at least 150,000 as the result of 
the recent extensions of the City boundaries. The first extension took 
place in 1885, and it is since that date that 88 of the 215 acres have 
been acquired by the Corporation. That the Corporation is no longer 
indifferent to the importance of its duty in this respect, may be argued 
from its energetic attempt to obtain possession at a reasonable price of 
Boggart Hill Clough, a spot on Blackley Glen, measuring some 150 
acres, which is well known to Manchester men. 

How much Manchester is in advance of London may be illustrated 
by its municipal ownership of the markets, in which its citizens can 
obtain their food, the tramways in which they can ride between their 
work and their homes, and the cemeteries in which their bones are 
laid to rest. The markets cover an area of nearly 40,000 square 
yards, including well-appointed abattoirs. In the Central Market, 
fish, fruit, and vegetables are sold, and the busy scene under the broad 
and lofty glass roof on a Saturday afternoon is one not to be easily for- 
gotten. Intwenty-seven years the Corporation received in market tolls 
and rents more than half a million sterling, and at the present time about 
£15,000 a year is handed over by the Markets Committee to the City 
Treasury. As a consequence of the usefulness and popularity of the 
markets, Manchester streets are almost free from costermongers'’ 
barrows and noises. 

That the administration of municipal affairs has been on the whole 
economical and remunerative, can be at once seen by reference to the 
rates of Manchester. In the year 1892, the expenditure on municipal 
and Poor Law purposes amounted to £565,505, which represented an 
average rate over the whole city of 4s. 5y;d. The significance of this 
figure will be gauged if it is compared with the amount of the rate 
levied in most of the London parishes, even if we do not take into 
account the greater services rendered by the municipality to the rate- 
payers. It is to be noted, however, that in the last few years the 
Manchester rates have undergone considerable increase. Ten years 
ago they averaged only about 3s. in the £, in 1888 only 3s. 5d., and in 
1891 only 4s. The expenditure in this period has risen from about 
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£330,000 per annum. My readers will understand from previous 
pages the causes of this increase. 

I have spoken of the average rate; as a matter of fact, there are 
still seven different rates levied over the municipal area, varying in 
1892 from 5s. rod. in the parish of Beswick to 4s. in the township of 
Openshaw. In the parish of Manchester, which contains a popu- 
lation of about 150,000, the rate was 5s. in the £, which is lower than that 
levied in five-sixths of the London parishes. Manchester has secured, as 
I have already indicated, such extensions of the municipal boundaries 
as make them fairly co-terminous with the benefits of its municipal 
government. But to some of the townships incorporated in 1885 and 
1890, exemption was given from the School Board rate till such time 
as they should require Board Schools to be built. As regards three of 
the townships incorporated in 1890, it was found necessary, in order to 
obtain their consent, to grant differential rating for ten years. As the 
result of these extensions, the rateable value of Manchester has been 
increased from about £670,000 to nearly £2,900,000, the acreage from. 
4,293 to 12,911, and the population from 220,000 to over half a million. 
Although a good deal of opposition, on the part of the local boards. 
and their constituents, had to be overcome, the amalgamation has. 
given complete satisfaction to the people whose civic welfare the 
Corporation has taken into its keeping. ‘‘ We desire to gratefully 
acknowledge,” said the ratepayers of one of these districts on the 
occasion of the opening of a new park, “‘the beneficial work of the 
Council in our district since the amalgamation, in regard to the great 
improvement in our streets, the better lighting of the district, the 
greater efficiency in the police supervision, and in particular the 
providing of a public free library.” 

The Manchester Corporation has in its service 6,837 employés, 
receiving in salaries and wages {469,845 per annum. Of this number 
nearly a fourth are employed at the gas-works. A committee has. 
recently been engaged in preparing a scheme of ‘compulsory thrift,” 
compulsory, that is, on all who enter the service of the Corporation in 
the future. The Council was led to take up the subject by the frequency 
with which attention was called to cases in which its employés died 
leaving wives and families destitute. In some cases they had saved 
nothing at all from earnings, which, whether small or large, were always 
regular ; in other cases, their savings had been unfortunately invested. 
On various occasions the Corporation, ignoring the illegality of such. 
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action, had voted grants of money to the widows and orphans. There 
was constantly recurring, too, the difficulty which every public body is 
confronted with—the treatment of men too old to earn their wages, 
who, if discharged, would at once become a burden to the rates. 
These considerations, the Corporation thought, justified it in framing 
a scheme for superannuation which should be compulsory'on every official 
and every workman who might hereafter enter the municipal service. 
But when the scheme went before a Committee of the House of Lords 
“‘that blessed word compulsion” created difficulties. So the Corpora- 
tion, taking another leaf out of the book of the London County 
Council, made an application to Parliament for “enabling powers for 
the Corporation to frame a scheme, and to use compulsion or otherwise 
as they might decide.’”’ As now in force, the scheme is only compulsory 
on all new employés receiving not less than 30s. per week, who are 
required to contribute to the fund not less than 3% per cent. of 
their salaries or wages, the Corporation at the same time contributing 
1} per cent. An account is kept in favour of each contributor, who, so 
long as he continues in the service of the Corporation, has no power to 
withdraw or alienate the amount standing to his credit. But there is 
no forfeiture except for dishonesty. On reaching the age of 65, or on 
becoming incapacitated for his work, the contributor is entitled to receive 
the amount, plus 4 per cent. compound interest. In the event of death, 
it goes, of course, to his representative. So far the scheme seems to be 
fairly popular. It came into operation on October 1, 1892, and by the 
end of the financial year 1,406 employés were contributing—voluntarily 
contributing with the exception of 77 new einployés. They included 
heads of departments and street sweepers, foremen, and labourers. 
On the whole, the relations existing between the Municipality and 
its employés are, I was told by the secretary of the Manchester Trades 
Council, “fairly satisfactory.” In March, 1891, the Corporation 
decided to insert in all its contracts a “ fair wages” clause, which has 
so far given general satisfaction. On the other hand, the Corporation 
has not yet shown any disposition to follow in the footsteps of the 
London County Council in dispensing with the services of the contractor 
and doing its own work. If the success of the London experiment con- 
tinues, however, I do not suppose, from the spirit which is dominating 
its policy, that the Manchester Corporation will be long in taking to 
heart the lesson, even though, as in the case of ‘‘ Betterment,” it has 
been given her by the metropolis. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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(From unpublished Memoirs.) 
VII. 


The Birth of Alphonso XII.—Captain Puijmolto—Carlist Conspiracy— 
Count Montemolin and General Ortega—The Rising at San Carlos 
de la Rapita—Renunciation and Retractation of Don Carlos—Don 
Juan of Bourbon—Death of Count Montemolin. 


W* have now reached-the year 1857, the year in which the 
child who was so soon to become Alphonso XII. came 
into the world; and it is impossible not to make some mention of a 
certain liaison of the Queen, which had the very closest connection 
with that event. This liaison, too, was one of the most charming 
episodes in the life of Isabella, alike from its poetic and romantic 
side, and from the fact that it was a genuine love affair, in which 
there was no suspicion of any interested motive on either side. 

A young captain in the Engineers, named Puijmolto, had become 
madly in love with the Queen. He had only seen her at a distance, 
and it was his great desire to be near her, to win her notice by 
some brilliant action—poor, unknown captain as he was. Great was 
his joy when, by dint of effort and perseverance, he succeeded in 
getting put on duty in the Palace, where he was, in consequence, 
called to dine every day at the Royal table. At last he had found the 
occasion that he had sought so long—to be near his sovereign, where 
he might perhaps win her favour. 

This was when Narvaez was at the head of affairs. On the very 
day when Captain Puijmolto was to make his first appearance at the 
Palace, a riot broke out in the barracks at Saint Gilles. The General 
ordered Puijmolto to take command of a company, go to the barracks, 
repress the insurgents, and hinder the mutiny from spreading. 

“‘ Very well, General,” replied Puijmolto ; “‘ but on one condition : 
that you will permit me to return in time to dine with her Majesty!” 

2L2 
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In an hour’s time Puijmolto had returned victorious; he had taken 
the barracks by storm. 

Naturally Narvaez told the Queen what had occurred. Curious to 
see the young hero, deeply flattered besides by a chivalrous trait, which 
stirred in her all the sentimentality and the “sword and cloak” 
feeling that she had in her, she received Puijmolto with the most 
gracious welcome, and he, amiable and handsome as he was, had no 
more difficulty in taking the heart of the Queen by storm than he had 
had in storming the barracks of Saint Gilles. 

When the idyll was at an end, Puijmolto retired to Valencia, where 
he married in 1860. On the eve of his marriage he returned to the 
Queen all her letters, with this word : 

Madam, I am marrying.” 

And when Isabella enquired what he had to ask of her, he replied : 

**T ask nothing.” 

At Valencia he left the army, in order not to have to go to Madrid, 
and he quietly devoted himself to agriculture. Never did he again set 
foot in the Court. It may even be said that his relations with the 
Queen were disadvantageous to him. Apart from the fact that his 
career was at an end, he was often obliged to suffer on account of 
Isabella’s unpopularity. His fellow-citizens could not pardon him his 
good fortune, especially as he could not or would not profit by it. 

When the King came to Valencia, after the Revolution, he refused 
to be presented to him, contenting himself with seeing him from 
afar, lost in the crowd. The only occasion on which he returned to 
Madrid was in order to take part secretly in the coronation of 
Alphonso XII. 

In 1857 there was not that public anxiety concerning the 
approaching childbirth of the Queen that there had been in 1830, 
when a civil war had been imminent, and the birth of a prince had 
seemed the only way out of it. But a male heir to the throne was 
none the less of considerable importance to the dynasty, up to then 
destitute of such a pledge of security, and already seeming to have lost 
the hearts of the people. 

It was thus with a lively sentiment of joy and hope that the faith- 
ful supporters of the crown, on the night of the 28th November, 
between ten and eleven, welcomed the news that the Queen had given 
birth to a healthy male child. -The infant was christened Alphonso, 
and as a name was sought for him, and all the Alphonsos who had 
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gone before had already assumed the most glorious ones (the Fighter, 
the Magnificent, the Blithe, the Wise, the Magnanimous, the Noble, 
and even the Astronomer), he was given the name of E/ Mejor (the 
Best), so that he might draw inspiration from all his ancestors of the 
same name, and surpass them all. 

While a Royal Commission was in action at Madrid, Quin- 
tanilla busied himself in winning over partisans for Don Carlos 
abroad, going to London, to Vienna, and even as far as Russia, 
bringing about alliances with political personages and trying to raise 
money. 

One day at Paris he introduced to the Prince a rich Spanish 
banker, for whose active co-operation they were hoping. On coming 
away, the banker said to Quintanilla: 

“‘ My friend, it is quite different from what I fancied; he is a 
man, and we shall be able to do business.” 

They did indeed do business, but the banker lost largely. 

Every aid was gladly accepted. Far from specially seeking the 
Intransigeants and the orthodox of the older Carlism, new men were 
preferred, no matter whence they came; and there was no hesitation 
in coming to terms with certain facts and certain rights which were 
supposed to have been already settled. Was this the reason why 
many of the faithful followers of Carlos V.i—and among others the 
most illustrious of them all, Cabrera—gave but a half-way support to 
the enterprise which was soon to collapse so dismally at San Carlos de 
la Rapita ? 

Among the new men, we must name in particular Don Jaime 
Ortega and Don Pablo Morales, who played a considerable part in this 
conspiracy. 

Ortega was a Carlist of the eleventh hour; he had long belonged 
to the Progressist party, and to the Cortes, where he was deputy of 
Calatayud; and his influence was great. It was the Infanta Carlota, 
with whom he had struck up an intimate friendship at Saragossa, who 
was the cause of this change in his political opinions. It appears that 
this Princess—whose animosity against her sister Maria Christina 
we know—made confession to Ortega of certain facts which had 
happened at the death of Ferdinand VII., and, more recently, at the 
Court of Isabella II. These revelations made such an effect on the 
honest-hearted Ortega as to separate him from the Liberal party 
and turn his sympathies in the direction of the Carlist cause. In 
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France, where he lived for some time, he entered into relations with 
the family of Don Carlos. When he returned to Spain he found 
himself already one of the party, and his enthusiasm was so great that 
he only waited for an occasion of proving his devotion by some “ bold 
and striking action, in which he would either lose his life or win 
great renown.” 

In order to be of more use, he asked O'Donnell to give him an 
important military post, and O’Donnell gave him the general captaincy 
of the Balearic Isles. Morales, who was his friend as well as co- 
religionist, felt bound to suggest to him that he was perhaps going too 
far, and that it would scarcely be fair to make use of the very position 
which he held from the Queen in order to betray her. 

“No,” replied Ortega ; ‘‘I know all that went on during the last 
moments of Ferdinand VII., and from the mouth of the Infanta Dofia 
Carlota herself. He who has slain by the sword shall be slain by the 
sword: I do but work out a just reparation. As for my personal 
position, as I cannot make anything myself out of a revolution, and 
as I mean to break my sword on the day of victory and to go into 
retirement, remaining simply Jaime Ortega, I shall have no account 
to settle save with my own conscience, and I am convinced that I 
shall have done an act of justice and of patriotism. Nothing more can 
be done with that lady (Isabella II.)—that even the most moderate of 
men recognise; nor, indeed, is anything to be done with any 
monarchy of the kind.” 

Morales answered : 

“But, General, you once figured in the ranks of the Liberal 

party.” 

‘**T shall endeavour,” replied Ortega, “‘ to induce Count Montemolin 
not to establish an absolute monarchy, but to allow the voice of the 
country in the direction of affairs. If I succeed in that, my principles 
and my conscience remain intact.” 

In the Balearic Isles, Ortega urged on affairs, corresponding directly 
with Don Carlos himself, who wrote to him after this style :— 


“ Brussels, Feb. 18, 1860. 

“ Things are going well, my dear General. What needed rectifying here has 

been rectified; there are now only a few details, which will soon be settled, and 

Morales will tell you all about his own share in the matter, as well as what relates 
to his visit. 

“T will write again—or Elio (the Prince’s secretary) will—to settle upon the 

moment, which as Morales will tell you, should be as soonas possible. The decisive 
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moment is at hand, and the fate of our country is to be decided. A brilliant and 
glorious future offers itself to you. My confidence in you, and that of my family, 
could not be greater than it is, and I trust that you will respond to it in a manner 
worthy of yourself and of the great enterprise in which we are engaged. 

“* My gratitude will be proportionate to the extent of your services ; and in any 


case believe me, always your very affectionate 
CarLos Luis.” 


The General was the man of action—the arm and heart of the 
conspiracy. The head was Morales. It was Morales who thought 
out the political programme, and who drew up the manifesto which 
the Prince was to issue the moment his foot was on Spanish soil. 
After having agreed with Ortega in regard to this programme, and 
drawn it up in consultation with him, Morales set out for Mayence, 
where Montemolin, his wife, and Elio then were, not very much 
counting on the Prince’s consent, so pronounced in its Liberalism was 
this manifesto. Don Carlos accepted it without an objection, and 
signed it. : 

This document was reserved for use when the movement had 
succeeded : after its failure every copy printed was seized upon by 
the authorities, and burnt by General Dulce. In the course of his 
researches, the historian Pirala came across the author himself of 
this manifesto, at Biarritz, and received from him a copy of the 
original, which he published in his Annals. It is too lengthy for us to 
reproduce. The most curious part about it is that Don Carlos denies 
that he intends to establish absolute monarchy in Spain, and that, 
after having vigorously attacked the Government of Isabella, which, 
under the Liberals, constituted an insupportable dictatorship, he 
proposes a whole series of reforms, which, had they only been 
practicable, would have turned Spain into a veritable Eldorado. 

During this time the Royal Commission held on its course, 
increasing the circle of its influence daily. It found its way into 
every province ; and all these ramifications were connected with the 
committee at Madrid, which, in turn, was in constant and direct 
communication with Montemolin, and his secretary Elio. The secret 
was well kept. In three years there was no surprisal. Many of the 
Spanish grandees were in the plot, and sustained it by their influence 
and their money. In the private chapels, oaths of fidelity to 
Carlos XII. were taken before the crucifix on the Gospels, held by 
priests, robed in all their sacerdotal vestments. 

The definite plans remained to be settled. There was a great 
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number of projects. Ortega’s seemed the best, and was adopted. 
Montemolin held himself ready to land at Valencia with his followers 
on the 19th of March, in consequence of which Morales set out for that 
city, where he set the finishing touches to the preparations. The 
leaders of the garrison, a large number of employés of the police, had 
been won over; in addition to which four or five hundred men of La 
Mancha, a province which had always been very favourable to Carlism, 
were scattered throughout different public offices, in that of the rail- 
ways, for instance, and they were duly equipped with arms. Judging 
from appearances, the issue left little room for doubt. Even at Madrid, 
the greater part of the garrison had been won over. 

But certain unexpected incidents at the last moment upset 
everything. 

The royal commissioner at Burgos was expected to communicate 
the order for the rising to his colleague at Valencia. The letter 
containing them, by some indiscretion, came into the hands of the 
bishop of that city, who, discovering the nature of the communication, 
informed the civil governor, who in turn gave warning to the 
Government. A similar accident occurred at Logrono. Finally, the 
movement, which had been settled for the r9th, was suddenly, without 
apparent reason, and without the knowledge of the central commission 
at Madrid, postponed for a week. This entirely disorganised the 
whole plan. 

On March 20, Don Carlos arrived from Paris at Marseilles, with 
his brother Don Fernando, Elio, Quintanilla, an aide-de-camp, and a 
valet. He took a steamer which went to Oran by way of Palma, 
where they arrived on the 31st, after a very lively crossing. Ortega 
had got together a little fleet of five steamers and two sailing vessels 
for the transport of troops. There were 3,600 men in all, four pieces 
of artillery, and 50 horses. But these troops were ignorant of the 
reason for which they had been called out; the officers themselves 
were far from being all Carlists. 

On Palm Sunday, the rst of April, the expedition arrived at San 
Carlos de la Rapita ; on the 2nd it was disembarked and set forward 
towards Valencia. The alcalde of la Rapita, seeing the troops land, 
suspected that something more than a review was meant, and 
communicated his suspicions to the alcalde of Tortosa, who gave 
warning to the authorities of the district. The troops themselves 
began to doubt for what purpose they had been called out. During 
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a halt on the morning of the 3rd, while Ortega was taking déjewner in 
a house at a little distance from the main road, the officers took 
counsel together, and appointed a commission to inform the General of 
their way of thinking, and to declare that, if he was really marching 
against the Government, the troops would not follow him. A violent 
discussion broke out between the superior officers. The commanding 
officer of the artillery spoke of shooting anyone who dared demand 
explanations from a General; but Colonel Vera having cried ‘* Long 
live the Queen,” almost all the soldiers cheered the Government, 
whilst only about fifty of the under officers cheered the General. The 
enterprise was lost. 

Ortega took to flight. He was arrested on the 5th, at Calanda, in 
an inn, by the civic authorities. At the moment of his arrest he 
asked if the revolution had broken out at Madrid, and ifthe Queen had 
abdicated, and when he was told that all was quiet at Madrid, he cried : 

“‘ They have sold me!” 

A few days later General Ortega was taken to fPevesedl tried by 
court-martial, and shot. 

Don Carlos had been accompanying the army in a carriage, some 
distance ahead of the column, in order to avoid the dust. All of a 
sudden Ortega dashed up at full gallop, cried: ‘‘ Leave the main road 
at once; all is lost,” and disappeared. Don Carlos and those who 
accompanied him turned hastily aside into an olive wood, where they 
remained in hiding till night-time. Quintanilla left them, fancying 
that he would be more secure by taking the road to Valencia, which 
he did, escaping safely into Portugal. Montemolin and his brother 
took refuge in a peasant’s cottage, to which they were taken by a 
Carlist officer, and there they lived in a state of mortal terror for 
eighteen days, suffering from hunger, since they dared not send out 
for a sufficient amount of food, for fear their presence should be 
suspected. Finally they were discovered by the civic guard. 

At 2.30 in the morning the civic guard entered the cottage, and 
Don Carlos come forward and said : 

“‘Gentlemen, we are in your hands. I am Count Montemolin, 
this gentleman is my brother, and this is a confidential servant. We 
will go with you where you wish.” 

They were taken to the guard-house, where they had some 
chocolate; then they were put into a conveyance and taken to 
Tortosa. 
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' The imprisonment of the Queen’s cousins would have been 
embarrassing for the Government. So many persons were com- 
promised in the conspiracy that the only course open was to pardon 
everybody, or rather to decline to take cognizance of the thousands 
and thousands of names implicated in the plot. Don Carlos, together 
with his brother, Don Fernando, renounced by solemn declaration all 
the rights that he professed to have to the crown of Spain, and in 
sending this renunciation to Madrid, wrote to the Queen, his cousin 
appealing to the nobility of her heart, and praying that she would 
throw a veil over all that had passed, pardon those who had been 
compromised on their behalf, and permit himself and his brother to 
retire abroad, where they would “ live — and in retirement by 
the domestic hearth.” 

According to the terms of the amnesty of May 1, Don Carlos and 
his brother were transported to Port Vendres, on a Government ship, 
and set at liberty. Elio, who had been taken in the same catastrophe, 
was also pardoned. The sole victim of the luckless conspiracy was 
the unfortunate General Ortega. 

The first care of Montemolin, once free, was, it need scarcely be 
said, to endeavour to annul his renunciation. For this purpose he 
betook himself to London to meet his brother, Don Juan, and induce 
him, in the name of the principle of legitimacy, to disregard the 
renunciation which he had made. But Don Juan was not to be won 
over in this manner. He now had rights of his own. And, indeed, 
only a few days later, knowing the course of action on which his 
brother was resolved, Don Juan of Bourbon issued the following 
manifesto : 


“The renunciation of the rights to the throne of Spain, made by my brother 
Carlos Luis, in his manifesto issued at Tortosa on the 23rd April of this year, 
obliges me to put forward the rights of my family, and my own personal rights, to 
the throne of my ancestors. 

“* Decided to maintain them, and also the principle of legitimacy on which they 
rest, I shall not allow their triumph to be won by an appeal to arms, and by once 
more spilling the noble blood of Spaniards. I await events in reliance on the 
Divine Providence, on the wisdom and patriotism of my countrymen, and on the 
force of circumstances. 

“I will not rise to the throne over the corpses of Spaniards; I will assume it 
on the strength of the general conviction that, with the legitimate branch, order 
will be established, and that, with order, the country will prosper, and be in har- 
mony with the light and progress of the age. And I declare this before the 
Cortes, that it may also be understood by the nation at large.—Juan of Bourbon, 
London, June 2, 1860.” 
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The Cortes refused to read this document. At the same time 
Don Juan wrote to Queen Isabella a letter which is also worth citing : 


“You have now been reigning for twenty-seven years, and you have not yet 
learnt for yourself that the hand of God is not with you. I know, and the whole 
country knows, that your heart is good, that when you can do good . . . but all is 
in vain. God has not chosen you to bring happiness to Spain; and since the 
Divine Providence has not permitted you to be a great Queen, show yourself a 
magnanimous Princess by giving up the throne ‘decently and of your own accord ; 
do not wait till the tempest of evil passions tears you from it, and brings your 
head to the ground. . . . Do not forget that your sons cannot reign; . . . think of 
their future, . . . and come and take in my family the place to which you have a 
right as my dear cousin,” &c. 


Montemolin, greatly annoyed by the conduct of his brother, sent 


him the following letter : 
** Cologne, June 15, 1860. 

‘“*My Dearest Juan,—lI do not know if you have received my letter of the 6th 
in reply to yours of the 2nd. To-day I write to you to send you a copy of my 
retractation, and Fernando’s, of our acts at Tortosa on the 23rd April last. I should 
much have liked, especially after the hasty and inconsiderate action that you have 
taken, without waiting for my indispensable ratification, to have been able to take 
some other course, in order that you might at least get out of the affair honourably; 
but in conscience I could do no less than issue my retractation, on the advice of 
lawyers and politicians, both Spanish and foreign, and also that of the great 
majority of the party, both among the refugees and those in Spain, who have 
written to me in great numbers to declare that they do not recognise my renuncia- 
tion, and that they renew their oath of fidelity to me. I regret that I cannot 
arrange matters better for your convenience, for my affection remains unaltered on 
the part of your very affectionate brother, 

“CarLos Luis.” 
This is the text of the act of retractation : 

**T, Don Carlos Luis, of Bourbon and Braganza, Count of Montemolin, in con- 
sideration that the act of Tortosa of the 23rd April of the present year 1860 is 
the result of exceptional and extraordinary circumstances; that, composed in 
prison and signed in captivity, it is lacking in all legal conditions of validity ; that 
by this fact it is null, illegal, and not to be ratified; that the rights to which it 
relates cannot fall on any others save those who hold them from the fundamental 
law to which they owe their origin, and that by this law such persons are called 
upon to exercise them in their due time and place; acting on the advice of the 
eminent lawyers whom I have consulted, and the repeated reprobation expressed 
by my most faithful servants, I hereby retract the aforesaid act of Tortosa, of the 
23rd April of the present year 1860, and declare it null and void. 

“* Given at Cologne this 15th of June, 1860. 

“‘Cartos Luis, of Bourbon and Braganza, 
** Count of Montemolin.” 


A similar retractation was signed by Don Fernando. 

Don Juan did not see fit to reply to his brother, and the later 
wrote from Leipzig a fresh letter, in which he conjured him to make 
a declaration to the effect that he had only acted on the supposition 
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that the renunciation was valid, and that, this having been orem 
he was the first to recognise the fact. 

It would seein, however, that the conscience of Montemolin was 
far from being tranquil, for he felt in need of the approbation 
of the Comte de Chambord. He wrote assuring him that the 
renunciation of the 23rd of April had been drawn from him by force, 
and that the retractation was the result of advice which had been 
given to him by the principal Legitimists of France, and the most 
eminent theologians and lawyers. But the Count de Chambord 
replied that he considered the original act as one of weakness, 
unworthy of a Knight, and that, as for the retractation, he refrained 
from describing it as it deserved, doubting, as he did, that a single 
priest or layman could be found in the -Legitimist party capable of 
having given such advice, and brought about an act of so dubious a 
morality. 

The most apparent result of these discords and squabblings was 
the moral disorganisation of the Carlist party by the manifestation of 
its Princes in so little favourable a light. 

On the 1st of December, Montemolin sent out a new manifesto, 
much more elaborate, in which he defended his conduct since the 
renunciation of Tortosa, and presented his political economic pro- 
gramme. This manifesto was dated from Trieste. On the 27th of 
the same month the Princes set out for Brunnsee, to pay a visit to 
the Duchesse de Berry. There Don Fernando was seized with a 
mysterious illness, in which the doctor of the palace imagined he saw 
the symptoms of typhoid fever. The Prince grew rapidly worse, and 
on the 1st of January, 1861, at six o’clock in the evening, he expired 
almost painlessly. 

On the 5th, Montemolin and his wife returned to Trieste, greatly 
moved by the sudden death of Don Fernando, and themselves some- 
what unwell. On the following day they summoned the family 
physician, Dr. Cardona, who found the Count feverish and nervous. 
Don Carlos was obliged to take to his bed; the Countess soon after ; 
on the 8th an eruption similar to that of Don Fernando broke out 
upon Don Carlos, and on the 9th upon the Countess. On the 13th, at 
half-past five o’clock, Don Carlos died. Three hours after, the 
Princess, who, in spite of her own condition, would not leave her 
husband’s bedside, felt the same violent symptoms, and, in her turn, 
died in the middle of the night. 
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We should note that the Countess Montemolin was enciente. 

This triple disappearance could not happen without rousing a host 
of rumours. Suspicion fell immediately upon Don Juan, and perhaps 
not without some reason. 

Unhappily, Don Juan had become impossible to the Carlist party 
on account of his pronounced Liberal views, not only in politics, but 
also in religion. In certain newspapers of the party he was spoken 
of as a madman, and it was said that it would be preferable to turn 
Republican rather than have him for a king. There was even some 
question of proclaiming his son as king, with a regency composed 
of the Archduchess Beatrix, the wife of Don Juan, the Princess of 
Beira, widow of the former Don Carlos, and Cabrera. But the Arch- 
duchess refused to act in opposition to her husband. As for the 
Princess of Beira, she still endeavoured to bring her son-in-law to 
better ways of thinking. For some time they kept up an active 
correspondence. 

“Where will you find,” she asked him, “among the Democrats 
of all Europe, an army of 40,000 men, serving as our Volunteers 
serve, in the midst of privation and of misery; content with 
wretched uniforms and little food, and, nevertheless, always 
ready for the fight? And these are the men whom you look 
upon as mean and disloyal! Do you know what they say of 
you? that Carlos VI. declared you incapable of reigning, and that 
the chief and almost the sole motive of his act of retractation 
was your political conduct, your anarchical and subversive principles, 
as we may see from his manifesto of December, his retraction, and the 
letter which he sent at the same time to Isabella, If you had followed 
Carlos VI. in politics, he would certainly never have thought of 
retracting, and no Monarchist would have urged him to make it. Under 
these circumstances, there remains no other way to the Carlists of 
extricating themselves from this awkward position, save to recognise as 
their legitimate king your own immediate successor, that is to say, 
your son Carlos. . . . MRenounce, then, your political principles, 
retract them frankly, sincerely, and publicly, or abdicate.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


- 
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THE FIGHTING FORCE OF CHINA. 


T is of paramount importance to England at the present juncture 
| to carefully investigate the actual fighting capacity of China, for 
it is recognised that a controversy may at any moment be raised by 
Russia, which will have for its object the rectification of the Russo- 
Chinese frontier line to the north of the Viceroyalty of Manchuria. 

Such tactics can best be understood by noting the position which 
Russia now occupies in the Valley of the Amoor. That river forms 
the northern boundary of Manchuria for the greater part of its course, 
but the Russians hold the last hundred miles or so of the stream, and 
have annexed a comparatively narrow strip of country southwards to 
the Corean Peninsula. They have founded Vladivostok (a name which 
signifies ‘‘ possessor of the East”) almost at the southern extremity 
of this strip, and that port lies in a direct line some 200 miles east of 
Girin, in Manchuria. Their obvious desire, then, is to round off their 
East Siberian territory by obtaining possession of the whole of 
Manchuria, which would give them not only complete control of both 
banks of the Amoor, but a most valuable addition of territory, access 
to the shores of the Gulf of Liao-Doon, and would make Corea ready 
to fall into their lap whenever they may please to take it. 

The incentives to Russia’s movement in this direction are her 
complete knowledge of the real value of the Chinese forces and her 
view of China as a possible ally of England when the fight for mastery . 
in Central and Southern Asia takes place. 

The present quarrel, fastened upon China by Japan, has been well- 
timed, because the forces of the Celestial Empire have been, and still 
are, in a transition state. The impulse of Chinese military and naval 
reforms disturbed a condition of affairs that had lasted for centuries. 
It was Gordon’s emphatic advice to the Chinese—summed up in the 
word ‘* gunboats ’"—which caused the reorganisation of the Chinese 
fleet to begin. We use this term “‘ begin” advisedly, because every- 
one now knows that, although China possesses, or did possess, in her 
navy some powerful vessels of European construction furnished with 
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European armament, yet the capacity, as distinguished from the 
personal bravery, of the men who work them is more than doubtful. 
After the initiation only of naval reforms, the re-arming and 
re-organisation of their land forces occupied for a time the 
attention of the Celestial Government; but that process dragged 
on slowly, as everything does in China, and is still far from 
complete. Nor is this at all to be wondered at when we come 
to consider the system of administration, which seems to leave 
the whole initiative in everything concerning the efficiency and 
welfare of the Chinese troops with the provincial governors, who have 
to provide the funds for the maintenance of those troops in their 
respective commands, and who have, therefore, the practical control of 
the condition of the army in their hands, while the Central Govern- 
ment does not pretend to do much more than interfere in questions 
of patronage and call for returns. 

This fact must obviously make it extremely difficult for any 
** foreign devil” to judge accurately of the effective condition of the 
forces of the Chinese Empire, for every provincial governor will differ 
in the importance he is disposed to assign to military affairs, and the 
condition of the troops in the various provinces will be constantly 
fluctuating as the governors change. Again, the Chinese army exists 
largely on paper, and its returns evidently include men of every degree 
of efficiency, and of hopeless inefficiency as well. 

' The exact population of the Chinese conglomeration of provinces 
is not known to us, but even though there be countless millions to 
draw upon for war purposes, it should be borne in mind that mere 
hordes of men have never counted for much even in Eastern warfare, 
much less are they to be taken into account now when placed before 
well-equipped, well-armed, and properly commanded troops. 

That Russian military critics are too well-informed to be led 
astray on this point we shall see further on, when we perceive how 
largely they discount from the paper strength of the troops of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Nor are the published accounts of the few Englishmen who have 
visited the interior of China likely to give us a wrong impression as to 
the real value to be put upon a Chinese alliance, 

As a writer in the Standard* aptly reminds us, Colonel Mark Bell, 


* Issue of Friday, October 5th. Letter headed ‘‘ The War in the East," signed by 
E. W." 
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V.C., R.E. (an officer who has had unusually good opportunities for 
forming a calm and impartial opinion on the Chinese Empire generally), 
has characterised “‘the Empire of the Manchurs as little else than a 
gigantic sham, certain to collapse whenever a moderately strong Power 
should undertake to prick the bubble”; and only four years ago the 
same officer declared his opinion “ that if ever the Chinese went to 
war with their neighbours they would be defeated with the utmost 
ease.” | 

The substance, too, of a careful analysis on the part of Russian 
officers is that the paper thousands of the Chinese army resolve them- 
selves, under examination, to about 13,000 men capable of taking the 
field on a serious call—armed, that is to say, with modern weapons and 
drilled with some approach to efficiency—and to about 400,000 more 
troops of sorts who might have the making of an army if placed 
unreservedly in the hands of European instructors. 

In the face, then, of such an agreement between the deliberate 
opinion of both Russian and English officers (for Captain F. G. Young- 
husband agrees in the main with Colonel Bell), it behoves the 
bureaucratic advocates of a Chinese alliance to remember that all we 
should have to count upon in such an ally for the checking or 
diverting the strength of Russia along the course of the Amoor, to say 
nothing of her naval strength in Corean waters, would be one small 
division—a force which has already manifested itself insufficient to 
check the advance of a Japanese army on the sacred city of Mukden. 


HIGHER MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


In entering upon a review of the present condition of the Chinese 
army, we must dwell first of all upon the constitution of the higher 
military administration. | 

This side of Chinese military organisation has remained unchanged, 
and, as formerly, it may be described as thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Although the Chinese War Ministry is the central organ of the 
military administration of the country, it occupies no real position in 
the midst of the other departments of the State. On the one hand, 
though it constitutes a close bond of union between the military and 
the civil administration of the country, it assumes sometimes the 
phase of entering into complete subservience to the civil departments.* 


* An exact counterpart to this state of things is to be found in the British War Office. 
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On the other hand again, though the highest powers as to the settle- 
ment of military questions of State are handed over to an Imperial 
Council, yet all considerations affecting military economy and the 
right of allotting sums required for military needs are relegated to one 
of the sections of the Ministry of Finance. At the head of the War 
Ministry of China there are two Presidents and four Vice-Presidents. 
The same Ministry, too, is divided and subdivided into four depart- 
ments and three sections. 

In addition, too, to all these offices of circumlocution, the military 
affairs of the Empire are placed in close connection with the offices of 
the Public Works Minister and of the Imperial Censor. And yet, in 
spite of all this superabundance of the highest Government offices, all 
of which are interested in the guidance of the military affairs of the 
Empire, in practice the entire military organisation of the State is 
centred in the personal qualities of direct officials, such as the 
Governors-General and the Governors of Provinces (Tszian-Tszuns), 
Tatar- Generals, and other subordinate officials. These are the 
personages, then, who usually initiate questions concerning changes 
amongst the troops within their respective jurisdictions, who 
propose all items of expenditure, who search out the sources whence 
such sums can be provided, who adopt each a system of their 
own for the training and instruction of the provincial troops, who 
appoint their own officers, who mount and equip and feed their 
own cavalry and other soldiers, who inspect their own forces, and 
who finally send in their own reports direct to the Central Govern- 
ment at Pekin. The Central offices, in fact, confine themselves to the 
patronage, as regards the appointments of the highest military officials, 
to the perusal of such reports as reach them (which they either them- 
selves deal with or send on for the personal inspection of the Emperor), 
to the compilation of long and elaborate returns regarding the military 
expenditure of the State, and to supervising the military personnel and 
all supply departments. 

The constitution of each local military administration is in direct 
dependence on the subdivision of the Chinese Empire in a military- 
political signification. Thus each of the five characteristic groups 
correspond with its own military administration. These groups are as 
follows :— 

(1) Nineteen provinces of China proper, including Eastern, or 
Chinese, Turkistan, and the islands of Hai-Nan and Formosa; (2) 
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Manchuria; (3) Mongolia; (4) Circles of Ili and Tarbagatai; (5) 
Tibet and Kookoo-Nor. 

Upon each local military administration within these groups 
devolves the duty of inspecting and organising the provincial troops. 
Thus the component parts of the Chinese army differ in respect of the 
periods of enrolment, of organisation, of constitution, of character of 
service on which employed, and generally in respect of the importance 
of the political structure of the particular province of the Empire in 
which such troops may be enrolled. 

In regard to the military constitution of each of the five charac- 
teristic groups into which the Chinese Empire is divided in a military- 
political sense, we observe that the military administration of each 
province and particular country corresponding with the various army 
categories above enumerated is extremely confusing, devoid of all 
semblance of order and guiding principle, and in many instances is 
hopelessly mixed up with the civil administration of the Empire. 
Thus in the provinces of China proper the highest military, as well as 
civil, authority is centred in the hands of Governors-General assisted 
by a War Chancery. The Governors likewise act as assistants to the 
Governors-General, and they, too, have at their disposal a military- 
civil bureau. The provincial Manchur garrisons are under the direct 
orders of the local Tszian-Tszun, to whom also the Generals of Brigades 
are subordinate. These three officials, the Governor-General, Governor, 
and Tatar- or Manchur-General, represent the highest provincial 
military administration of the Empire; and where all three high 
officials are together, they superintend military affairs by reciprocal 
agreement, each one being at the same time under the control of the 
one above him. Finally, certain other civil officers, such as Financial 
Commissioners and Circle and District officials, exercise a more or less 
direct control over the troops. 

The Chinese army may be roughly divided into two categories, 
which differ as widely as did the British troops who fought in, say, the 
Crimean war from those who conquered at Cressy. The one category 
comprises the troops constituted and trained in the orthodox Chinese 
manner, and the other those bodies of provincial troops which, since 
the war of 1860, have been drilled and armed on the European model. 
A more complete classification, however, of the Chinese military forces 
places them under the more defined categories of: 
I. Manchur troops of the “‘ Eight Standards.”’ 
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II. Chinese troops of the ‘“‘ Green Standards.” 

III. Chinese “‘ Trained Troops ” of various denominations. 

In these three categories we must include special militia bodies, 
such as the Mongolian and Tibetan levies. 

Before proceeding to a detailed consideration of the general 
characteristics of each of the above categories of the Chinese land 
forces, and to a determination of the actual numerical strength of each, 
it will be well to take a brief glance at the Chinese troops as a whole. 

The Chinese and Manchur soldiers are chiefly exercised in the use 
of the bow, as well on horseback as on foot; then in that of the match- 
lock; and, lastly, as gunners. The Chinese soldiers do not acquire 
much dexterity in any of these exercises. Naturally of weak constitu- 
tions and accustomed to a tranquil and idle life, they want the strength 
to draw the bow. They are indifferent-looking soldiers. In firing a 
gun, they cautiously apply a light to the match and instantly run back 
a great many yards, fall on their faces, and lie squat till the contents 
of the charge have been sent forth. In 1696, the Chinese soldiers 
consisted of cavalry, divided into eight standards, each consisting of 
100,000 men. To every standard belonged a general, who was always 
a petty king or great lord, and was called General of the “‘ Green 
Standard,” of the “‘ White Standard,” and so on. The multitude of 
military officers, as colonels, majors, captains, &c., was endless, and 
all were included under the general title of ‘‘ Mandarin.” 

The existing military system is that which was introduced into 
China by the present reigning dynasty, which is descended from the 
Manchur Tartars. It is based upon the organisation prevailing in 
Manchuria at the time China was conquered by that kingdom. The 
first mention made of the Manchurian army is in the hunting field. 
It was the habit of the King on stated occasions to go out hunting 
accompanied by bands of beaters, who, for purposes connected with 
the chase, were grouped under four banners, coloured respectively, 
yellow, white, red, and blue. These beaters by degrees learnt to 
combine the duties of regular troops with those of the royal huntsmen. 
Ranged under a particular banner, they followed their leaders with 
perfect indifference either into the coverts or to the battlefield. As 
they became less of huntsmen and more of soldiers, and their numbers 
increased, the number of the banners had to be doubled. This was 
done by dividing the men under the existing banners (yellow, white, 
red, and blue) and rearranging the colours of the banners as follows :— 
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1. Bordered yellow. 2. Plain yellow. 
3- white. 4. 5, white. 
7. blue. wWue. 


The Manchur army was thus constituted when it marched in 1644 
into China. During their victorious progress to Pekin, the forces of 
the invaders were considerably augmented by the addition of a com- 
plete division of Mongolian and Chinese sympathisers to each of the 
above eight banners. 

Soldiering descended from father to son, and although pay was 
insufficient, yet there was no stint of either provision or provender, 
which was exacted as tribute from the conquered provinces. Besides 
their ordinary pay and allowances, the Banner troops received donations 
from the Emperor on stated occasions, as, for instance, when they 
married, or when male children were born. On the death, too, of 
parents, survivors received what is called “a gift of consolation,” 
and the same favour was bestowed on the families of soldiers killed in 
action. 

According to the present law of China, there is every third year 
a census taken of the population under each banner, and all persons 
who do not cause their names to be inscribed on the roll are deemed 
to belong no longer to the Manchur nationality. 

Those, therefore, of the Manchur troops whose indigence induces 
them to desire exemption from statute labour and military service do 
not present themselves to the census enumerators, and by that 
omission enter the ranks of the Chinese people. Thus, whilst on 
the one hand constant migration has carried beyond the Great Wall 
a vast number of Chinese, on the other, a great number of Manchurs 
have voluntarily abdicated their nationality. 

It is pretty evident that the Chinese had but an imperfect know- 
ledge of cannon before the arrival of European missionaries, who 
taught the Chinese how to castthem. In the same way, the Celestials 
have received from the “ foreign devils” instruction in the method of 
fortifying towns and of constructing fortresses according to the rules 
of modern tracing. 

In certain parts, too, of China, arsenals have been established and 
all kinds of firearms are successfully turned out. 

All this marks a certain degree of progress since the time prior to 
the conquest of China by the Manchurs, when the principal duty of 
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the Chinese army was to guard the Great Wall, a work which was 
constructed with a purely military object, although, like Russian 
Siberia, it served as a penal settlement for criminals of all kinds. 
We have stated above that a classification of Chinese troops places 
them under the defined categories of: 
I. Manchur troops of the “ Eight Standards.” 
II. Chinese troops of the ‘‘ Green Standards.” 
III. Chinese “‘ Trained Troops” of various denominations. 
We will now proceed to review each of these bodies in turn. 


< I.—MANCHUR TROOPS OF THE “ EIGHT STANDARDS.” 


The backbone of the Chinese army is the Manchur force of the 
“Eight Standards,” the descendants of a military caste who were 
settled on the soil after the conquest of China by the Manchurs. After 
the manner of the Roman pretorians of old, these troops still receive 
a wage, coupled with the liability to give their services to the State as 
fighting men. 

They are subdivided according to their nationality and the colour 
of the particular standard under which they are serving. In respect 
of the first-mentioned condition, the troops of the ‘ Eight Standards” 
are now subdivided under three heads—(1) Manchur, (2) Mongol, 
and (3) Chinese. As regards the particular colour of the standard, 
they are drafted into eight different bodies comprising twenty-four 
units made up of representatives of all the three above-named 
nationalities, the ‘“‘ Eight Standards ” being subdivided into regiments, 
and these again into companies. Thus the Manchur troops and those 
of Chinese nationality furnish five regiments each, and the Mongol 
troops six regiments. The strength of a company is in all cases 15° 
men. But all these subdivisions have not a tactical but a military 
administrative importance in connection with recruiting and the com- 
pilation of numerical rolls. 

In practice, all men enrolled for active service, or entered as can- 
didates for enrolment, are formed into two main groups—(r) “ troops 
of the capital,” or those quartered in the neighbourhood of Pekin, 
and (2) ‘‘ troops of the provincial garrisons and military settlers.” 

The first of these groups comprises fifteen detachments, each pos- 
sessing its own designation and its own staff and body of officers. But 
of all the fifteen detachments a real military importance only 
attaches to one, viz., the ‘‘detachment of field troops,” numbering 
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some 13,000 men, of whom 8,000 are infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 800 
artillery, with 189 guns.* This detachment possesses a modern 
armament, is drilled and trained in a more or less satisfactory manner, 
and serves as a model to which the officers of the other detachments 
are sent for a course of training and instruction. 

The numerical strength of the so-called Manchur troops of the 
‘** Eight Standards,” who are employed at or near the Chinese capital, 
Pekin, is 163,000, but after deducting from these figures non-effectives 
and those soldiers who, for purposes of actual war, are devoid of any 
real importance, we may put them down at 118,000 men. Latterly, 
however, there has been added to this reduced body a fresh group 
of so-called “trained soldiers of the Eight Standards,” formed of 
drafts from every Chinese ‘‘ Standard,” of whatsoever kind, to the 
number of 5,400 rank and file of various nationalities. 

The support of the unwieldy body of troops at the Chinese capital 
is a heavy tax on the people. Pay to the amount of £100,000 is 
distributed monthly amongst the Pekin troops alone, besides the 
allowance of grain which is dealt out to every military household. 

Mention should here be made of the five brigades which constitute 
the Imperial Guard. The special duties of this favoured body of 
Manchurs and Mongols are to protect the apartments and person of 
the sovereign and to guard the twenty-four gates of the ‘“ Sacred 
City.” 

The enrolment of the Manchur troops of the “‘ Eight Standards” 
relates, as we have above stated, historically to two centuries ago, 
following upon the conquest of China by the Manchurs. At that 
time, these troops had a real superiority over the casually-organised 
mercenary bands which they superseded. They possessed a recog- 
nised military experience, and their guaranteed material position 
enabled them to be devoted exclusively to the art of war. Grants of 
land, allotted to them in considerable quantities and free of tax, 
constituted the basis of their prosperity. Barracks, too, were built 
for them in all directions, and Government buildings were erected for 
the reception of their families. In addition to these advantages, they 
received a good wage both in money and in kind. Nevertheless, as 
time went on the military importance of the troops of the “ Eight 


* No special batteries of artillery exist in the Chinese army, but guns are 
served out to selected regiments, the men of which undergo instruction both in 
artillery and infantry drill. 
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Standards” began to fall off: their military caste grew loose and lost 
hold of its original distinctive character. Outsiders began to be 
admitted to their ranks: their lands passed into other hands, and the 
allowances made to them from the State coffers began to be curtailed ; 
and hence the once famous troops of the “‘ Eight Standards” were 
compelled gradually to take to other avocations, and so became 
disinclined for military pursuits. 

It is only quite recently that the Central Government of Pekin has 
begun to adopt measures with a view to once more raising the standard 
of the military*preparedness of these troops by equipping them with 
modern armament, and by endeavouring here and there to get picked 
bodies out of the force for the purpose of training them to a higher 
state of efficiency. 

But the spasmodic efforts to this end have, comparatively speaking, 
produced poor results, so that at the present time the class of Chinese 
troops enrolled under the “ Eight Standards” affords nothing more 
than a mere material capable of being organised into bodies of troops. 
This, indeed, must he conceded, because although the Manchur Tartars 
have almost wholly abdicated their own manners and customs and 
have adopted those of the Chinese, yet amidst this transformation of 
their primitive character they have still retained their old passion for 
hunting, for horse exercise, and for archery. Descended from the 
ancient Scythians, they have preserved to this day the dexterity of 
their ancestors in the above-mentioned sports. 


II.—CHINESE TROOPS OF THE “‘ GREEN STANDARDS.” 


These troops, in respect of their numerical strength, constitute the 
principal category of troops in the provinces of China proper. They 
are recruited from the aboriginal population of the country within 
the limits of the districts in which they are serving, and they are 
raised for exclusively local service. 

They are subdivided into land and sea forces. The nominal 
strength of the Chinese force called troops of the “‘ Green Standards ” 
is estimated at 568,000 men, but their actual strength depends on the 
amount of professional zeal displayed by the local officials. The 
military importance, however, of Chinese troops of this category is 
perfectly infinitesimal. They are grouped in territorial brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and companies. 

According to Chinese law, the troops of the “‘ Green Standards” are 
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obliged, in case of local disturbances or the appearance of an external 
foe, to furnish detachments for field service and for the protection of 
their own provinces.* 

III.—CuHINESE “‘ TRAINED TROOPS” OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


This category of Chinese troops comprises bodies of men called 
Inst and Tszian-Tszuns, both of which are possessed of some slight 
degree of military importance. The first-named numbers 98,000 and 
the second 161,000 men. They are distributed over the various 
_ provinces in a very irregular fashion. The larger number and those 
with the best organisation are found within the province of Chi-li, 
where there are some 35,000 “ trained soldiers” of all sorts. The 
armament of these men consists of 581 guns (of which 245 are of 
modern construction) and of 37,348 rifles, of which 23,986 are of the 
newest patterns. 

The provinces of Tszian-Soo and Hooan-Si are also, comparatively 
speaking, well supplied with “trained soldiers,” having respectively 
about 20,000 and 21,000 men of this category. 

Certain provincial troops are quartered in the principal towns of 
the eighteen provinces of China proper, and in the three Manchur 
provinces of Ili, Tarbagatai and Urumchi. The general strength of 
such forces of this category as would be available for active service 
may be put down at 50,000 men, of whom perhaps about 8,000 
might be classed as “trained soldiers.” Their armament must, 
however, be described as unsatisfactory, consisting, as it does, of 
mixed patterns of firearms, both of old and new construction. For 
issue to the Chinese troops in the Tarbagatai and Ili provinces, a 
certain number of modern weapons are kept in store. 

The number of guns in the above-named Manchur provinces 
amounts to 57, of which 49 are “ field” and “‘ mountain,” and the 
rest fortress.” 


* It has become the rule to replace such quotas on these occasions by bodies of 
volunteers. In many parts of the Chinese Empire bodies of mercenaries have been formed, 
even in time of peace, into a category of armed men called Yuns and Tszian-Tszuns, but 
their organisation is far from complete. The Yuns and Tszian-Tszuns being thus styled 
“trained soldiers” constitute detachments of various strength. Frequently the several 
categories relieve each other, but the Yass and Tszian-Tszuns have no permanent staff, and 
their numbers vary according to the measure of the needs of each particular occasion. 


+t The Jn is the lowest tactical unit, its strength for the infantry being fixed at 500 
combatants, and for the cavalry at 250 horsemen. On occasions, however, this rule is 


departed from. 
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Mongolia has its own army of a strength of 117,100 men. 

Finally, the militia force in Tibet may be put down at 64,000, 
of whom 14,000 are mounted. This, however, is a purely paper force, 
as the Chinese Budget allotments do not really provide for more 


than 3,000. 
TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE CHINESE MILITARY FORCES. 


The numerical strength of the armed forces of the Chinese Empire 
may be put down on paper at the following approximate figures :— 

I. Manchur troops of the “ Eight Standards,” 203,000 men; of 
whom the following only are possessed of any real importance, viz., 
(rt) the field service detachment of the Pekin Army Corps, 
numbering 13,000 men,* and (2) the trained Manchur troops, of a 
strength of 42,000 men. 

II. Chinese troops of the ‘‘ Green Standards,” 539,000 men. 

III. Chinese “Trained Troops” of various denominations, 
458,000 men. 

Thus the total strength of the land forces of the Chinese Empire 
may at the present time be put down on paper at 1,200,000 men, of 
whom certainly not more than about 400,000 are more or less properly 
drilled and trained, and some of whom have been provided with rifles 
and guns of modern pattern and construction. 

Under such circumstances we would conclude this Paper as we 
began it with the question, “‘ The Chinese Alliance: Is it worth 


having?” 
W. E. Gowan. 


* Most of these were hopelessly defeated by the Japanese the other day before Pin-Yang. 
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THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. 


NXIETY about underclothing is almost fin-de-siécle in its fresh- 
A ness. For obvious reasons it is not easy to be learned upon 
the innermost clothes of other days. Advertisements are at present as 
free in disclosure of underwear as of any other raiment, but it is 
probable that, even though the records of the past were equally 
unreserved, there would still be but little material for a chapter on 
underclothing. There was certainly some concern at times as to what 
should be worn next the skin. In the dark and unquestionably dirty 
days of old there was a common practice of wearing shirts which had 
been steeped in saffron water, so that they could be kept longer in use 
without washing. With a delicacy which can be gratefully recognised, 
Spenser states that saffron was thus used “for avoyding that evill 
which commeth of much sweating and longe wearing of linnen.” 
Other considerations than comfort occasionally entered into the choice 
of clothing. There is an entirely delightful passage in Sir John 
Harrington’s “‘ Schoole of Salerne” which affords clear insight into 
seventeenth-century hygiene, and shows the course of early dress- 
reform. With all the air of an authority, he wrote: ‘‘ In the summer- 
time I chiefly commend garments of Harts’-skinnes and Calues’-skinnes, 
for the Hart is a creature of long life, and resisteth poyson and 
Serpents; therefore I myself vse garments of the like sort for the 
winter season, also neverthelesse lined with good linnen. Next I doe 
judge it not to be much amisse to vse garments of Silke or Bombace 
[cotton] or of purple: also of Martyn or Wolfe-skinnes, or made of Fox- 
skinnes I suppose to be good for the winter : notwithstanding in the time 
of Pestilence apparell of Silke and skinnes is condemned because it doth 


ae admit and receive the contagious ayre and doth retain it 
ong.” 
Clothes philosophy was, for the first time, put upon a sound footing 
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towards the end of the last century by Count Rumford, after a series of 
shrewd experiments upon the relative values of clothing materials. At 
that time the wearing of what would now be considered underclothing 
appears to have been unusual, so far as may be judged by the surprise 
expressed by Rumford that so few people then wore flannel next the 
skin. Linen was the ordinary wear, and must, in the absence of 
flannel beneath, have furnished body-garments in general, for there 
is Adam Smith’s contemporaneous testimony that “ a creditable day- 
labourer would be ashamed to appear in public without a linen shirt, 
the want of which would be supposed to denote that disgraceful 
degree of poverty which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into 
without extreme bad conduct.” There is no reason to think that the 
publication of Rumford’s researches produced any effect whatever upon 
the habits of the people, and it is certain that, so far as his conclusions 
were concerned, little attention has, until recent years, been paid to 
them. Mattieu Williams went so far as to declare, not long ago, 
that the whole amount which the science of the current century has 
directly added to the work of Rumford is so small as to be almost 
contemptible. For this neglect there may have been some excuse in 
the utter indifference with which underclothing was so long regarded. 
But there is, at any rate, no lack of interest in the question now, 
‘either as regards precept or practice. Information upon the 
laws of heat and moisture, and their relation to fabrics and 
physiology, can be obtained without any difficulty, and there 
are numbers of garments specially designed to assist and carry 
on the work of the skin, which are so smartly pushed, so freely 
bought, that the use of underclothing bids fair to become general, 
not only for the sake of warmth in colder seasons, but all the year 
round. For those who look upon health and wealth as synonymous 
terms (as, indeed, in literal truth they are), there is ample choice 
of “right ” fabrics, as Mr. Ruskin would call them, providing always 
that desire is coupled with wealth (in the ordinary acceptance of 
the word) sufficient to afford them. It must be said, after acquaint- 
ance with many price lists, that this latter qualification is, in many 
cases, one of considerable consequence. But it is doubtful whether 
any one of the fabrics provided for underclothing has yet, in point 
of years, attained its majority—which is something to be wondered 
at, considering how many there are of them—while almost all are 
still in manufacturing infancy. It is not difficult to imagine the 
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future historian thinking that there must be some social significance 
in this sudden solicitude about skin clothing, and setting to work 
to ascertain the full extent and cause of it. In the contentions which 
rage continually between the various systems and fibres and stuffs—no 
disrespect being intended to any of them—the task would be, after 
a lapse of years, anything but a pleasant or an easy one. 

Not with any view of relieving the perplexities of the unhappy 
historian to come, but only for the purpose of arriving at some 
knowledge of the spread of this textile movement, brief and 
undiscriminating particulars may be furnished of the different 
materials at present in course of manufacture. Each being taken 
as a factor in underclothing reform, a rough estimate of its develop- 
ment can be arrived at, and that must suffice until more exact returns 
are available. Few are the persons who would be prepared to 
find such a number of underclothing fabrics as commerce can offer. 
To the making of ordinary knitted or woven woollens, under distinct 
and seductive titles, there is no end; but there is astonishing variety 
besides. Sybarite or Stoic-—as stoicism goes nowadays—can be suited 
in a double sense: the one with lightest and softest silk, daintily 
finished and trimmed, and the other with flaxen fabrics, which are, 
however excellent in utility and intention, not always to sight and 
touch inviting. There are also all possible combinations—again in 
more senses than one—between the leading textile fibres and 
some that are not textiles at all. One speciality on sale in the 
United States is a close-fitting costume of perforated buckskin, 
of which an illustration to advertisements is delightfully sugges- 
tive of the spotted savage of popular shows. Some _ under- 
garments, in absolute defiance of the laws of health, are still made of 
impermeable chamois leather or kidskin. In a temperate and variable 
climate all clothes of skins are traps for the unwary—costly furs and 
many precedents notwithstanding. For “‘ perennial suits” of soft-dressed 
leather, such as George Fox made and Carlyle magnified, and such as 
our poorer forefathers commonly wore, there is not a good word to be 
said; but sealskin sacques are little, if any better. If people must wear 
furs the skin should be worn outside, just as the Cossack wears his. 
sheepskins ; but, climatic differences being taken into account, sensible 
people should not only turn their furs inside out, but so far improve 
upon Cossack practice as to perforate all their furs, plentifully, for the 
sake of free ventilation. _Upon this principle is another American 
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novelty fashioned. It is a close textile imitation of sheepskin, 
described by its inventor as ‘‘a fleecy wool surface knitted into a cotton 
framework, resembling in many essential points a natural sheep’s 
pelt.” The woolly side of the fabric is to be worn next the skin. One 
other invention for our American cousins is a fine two-fold fabric, 
produced in wool, worsted, camel’s hair, lisle thread, or silk, and in 
each material in lighter or heavier weights to suit the seasons, but in 
all providing, by the doubled material, what is called the “ Venti- 
lated Inter-Air Space Clothing.”” Yet another notion, which is as yet 
confined to the States, is silk sponge, a cheap and coarse fabric made 
from short combings of silk, and apparently intended for kitchen 
towelling, rather than for the inner ‘rind of man,” but, for all that, 
having all the virtues and advantages of pure silk. 

On this side of the Atlantic there are varieties in underclothing 
almost to profusion. Disregarding those woollens which are mainly 
remarkable for the names bestowed upon them, precedence may be 
granted, because of its cheery arrogance of title—but on that account 
only—to the “‘ Underclothing of the Future,” a double-woven fabric of 
recent introduction, in which the underlayer is of wool and the upper 
surface of either silk or cotton, as circumstances or purses may require. 
Another novelty which is not without assurance of designation is the 
“* Net of Health,” an open-meshed fabric made in wool or cotton. There 
are garments to be procured which are said to be made from a fibre 
which “ generates electricity upon the skin,” the kind of fibre used 
being left open to conjecture, and other articles are advertised as 
“‘electrized’” underwear. Great virtues, preventive and curative, have 
been assigned to a fabric made from fibres obtained from the shed 
needles of fir trees, mixed with a certain quantity of cotton or wool 
for manufacturing facility ; but the material has, perhaps, hardly been 
in such general use as to take rank among accepted underclothing. 
** Cellular” fabrics, which are self-descriptive as regards construction, 
are made in cotton, silk and cotton, wool, silk and wool, all silk, and 
lisle thread; and hemp or oakum would doubtless be made to furnish 
good garments on this principle, if those fibres became popular. Dr. 
Lahmann’s “‘ Reform Cotton Wool” is so far a return to first prin- 
ciples that cotton is treated, during manufacture, like the wool it was 
supposed to be when imported from the East centuries ago. Cotton- 
wool was long thought to be of animal origin, and so late as the time 
of Master Pepys its character was not determined, for there was then 
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a dispute between “Sir Martin Noell, as Farmer of the Additional - 
Duty, and the East India Company, whether callico be linnen or not : 
which he says it is, having ever been esteemed so ; they say it is made 
of cotton-woole, and grows upon trees, not like flax or hemp. 
But it was carried against the Company, though they stand 
out against the verdict.” Popular classifications of cloths are 
likely in these days to be completely upset by underclothing 
innovations, for ‘‘Reform Cotton Wool,” spun loosely, and woven 
in ribbed and frame fabrics, is as far removed from calicoes and 
most other Manchester stuffs as Dr. Jaeger’s tricot-woven sanitary 
woollen fabrics differ from flannel. Another “sanitary” material 
which is, to the truly orthodox woollenite, nothing less than rank 
heresy, is a flaxen fabric made under the instructions and with the 
approval of Pastor Sebastian Kneipp, the Bavarian apostle of simpli- 
city and cold water. The cloth which he recommends is called linen, 
for lack of any other term applicable to flaxen fabrics, but may be 
fairly described as a bleached stockingette, and is, again, not at all 
like the compactly-woven linens of common use. Another flaxen 
underclothing material—which is not “ made in Germany,” as some 
others are, but in Ireland—is called ‘‘ Flaxonia,’’ and this, too, would 
seem by its structure to be best suited for hosiery. What the “‘linnen 
stockings ”’ were like which Pepys bought at the Hague and wore on 
that occasion when he made himself as fine as he could, will now 
never be known, but it is quite likely that he was more fine than 
comfortable, and it is certain that he did not enjoy, as might be 
enjoyed to-day, the satisfaction of wearing “linnen ”’ almost as soft as 
silk and nearly as lustrous. But of all underwear at present made, 
probably the most surprising is a patent hygienic linen under- 
clothing from Cologne, for which the distinguished imprimatur of 
Professor Pettenkofer is put forward. This consists, in the first 
place, of a ‘“‘ Patent Invigorating Net-Cloth Vest’ made of a coarse, 
wide-meshed net, and intended to be worn next the skin. Over this a 
‘* Patent Hygienic Absorbing-Cloth Shirt” is to be put on, made from 
a material which is still reticular but far finer in mesh. To get into 
the first garment would seem like putting on a hammock, and the 
second would have served our great-grandmothers excellently well for 
the double-ringed net purses which they were accustomed to carry. 
Like other introductions, this combination of fabrics is roundly 
asserted to be “the best and most rational system of hygienic under- 
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clothing for ladies, gentlemen, and children.” It certainly affords the 
strongest possible proof of the onward march of underclothing ideas. 
A few years ago this patent hygienic linen underclothing, whatever 
its merits, would have been a wild impossibility. 

The man who hesitated before this formidable array of under- 
clothing varieties would indeed be lost. Comparative test of the 
qualities or values of the rival fabrics would be, for all ordinary folk, 
out of the question. To pay attention to the special pleadings on 
behalf of this fibre or to the warnings against wearing that, would 
leave vacillating mankind without any underclothing at all. ‘ Wool 
is an enemy to mankind,” declares Pastor Kneipp, in capital letters. 
With all the emphasis of italics, Dr. Lahmann asserts that under- 
clothing made from wool keeps “the skin in a state of permanent 
excitement, thereby actually increasing the risk of chills, &c., against 
which it is sought to protect us.” Avoid vegetable fibres in any shape 
or form for clothing and bedding, is the reiterated admonition of Dr. 
Jaeger. He argues that, while wool and hair have been devised by 
nature as covering materials for animals, vegetable fibre (linen and 
cotton) is unhealthy material with which to surround the body, for 
two main reasons—it is a rapid heat-conductor, and it retains the 
mal-odorous portion of the emanations from the skin. Animal wool 
is a slow heat-conductor, and the animals on whom it grew could not 
have survived if it had retained mal-odorous emanations. Amid this 
confusion of fabrics and hubbub of voices what is the inexpert pur- 
chaser todo? Only this—Obtain the material, whether of single or 
mixed substance, that best suits predilections and pocket together, and 
then, so long as it is sufficiently porous as to allow free transpiration 
of vapour, and sufficiently loose in texture as to detain air in plenty 
within its interstices, wear it with an easy mind. We are only now 
beginning to do justice to the clothing value of air. In the “ History 
of Life and Death,” by Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam and Viscount 
St. Alban, there is a chapter, rather more curious than most others in 
that remarkable book, ‘‘On the Exclusion of the Air.” Tacitly 
approving the use of saffron linen, and expressly commending oiled 
shirts, he finds baize and woollen linings or carded wool, worn next 
the skin, better than linen for ensuring the benefit—as he considered 
it—of ‘‘exhausting and drawing the body.” For dear health’s sake 
he advocated the free application of unguents, so that the pores of the 
skin might be closed against ‘‘the predatory power of the air,”” and this 
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for two reasons: “‘ First, because the outward air, animating the spirits, 
and being healthful, does, next to the inward spirits, devour the 
moisture of the body, growing thereby dry and withered ; Secondly, 
by the exclusion of the air, the body being shut and closed, and not 
breathed forth at the pores, the detained spirits, by their working, 
soften the hardness of it.” 

Not so do we now read physiology. Thanks in the first place to 
Count Rumford, we know that air, as near quiescence as may be, is not 
capable of conducting heat or giving it passage, “ in short, that heat is 
incapable of passing through a mass of air, penetrating from one particle 
of it to another.”” It is, therefore, valuable to the same degree for the 
maintenance of the heat of the body, and for its protection against 
chill. A stationary layer of air would hardly be clothing enough, 
according to our notions of propriety, but Carlyle’s Duke of Windles- 
straw would be warm, in spite of his nudity, if entirely surrounded by 
air which was quite still and free from disturbance. Any fabric 
which will hold air enmeshed in its spaces, or within filaments upon 
its surface, fulfils the first law of underclothing. It may be necessary 
to interpose additional barriers between warm bodies and outer cold 
in wintry or boisterous weather, but the sooner people get rid of the 
idea that thick, close-fitting, or impermeable garments retain heat or 
keep out cold, so much the better for them. Successive layers of thin 
material are superior to one equal in substance to all, but superimposed 
layers of material in any thickness afford little additional protection, if 
each fits closely. Absolute ventilation must be avoided, so that there 
may not be an open door left for cold to enter by. Rumford’s re- 
searches upon the relative conduction of heat by different clothing 
materials reached their highest point in the following table, which 
represents the time taken, in seconds, for corresponding quantities 
of the respective fibres and threads to cool from one temperature to 
another, on the Réamur scale. For greater clearness the successive 
losses are set out in each column, and threads are separated from 
filaments by italicised figures :— 
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The lesson of these results is obvious. Adopting a phrase used by 
Ouida in another sense, it is evident that ‘‘ material is nothing; make 
is everything.” 

There is, as regards retention of heat, a slight difference in favour 
of wool throughout this table. But this depends upon a stability of 
structure which it is difficult, and almost impossible, to maintain so 
long as washing of garments is necessary, imperative. The tender 
mercies of the washerwoman are cruel, but with all her faults she 
is at her worst in dealing with woollen under-raiment. It is asserted 
that wool will fet and shrink under the action of perspiration alone, 
and there is no reason to doubt it, but the process is facilitated 
beyond all comparison by passage through a laundry. As the fabric 
thickens, so it becomes useless as underclothing. It loses the property 
of arresting heat, and no longer permits the free passage of vapour. 
According to Parkes, wool has a double absorbent power to either 
linen or cotton in proportion to weight, and quadruple for surface ; it 
will, under ordinary conditions, hold from 12 to 18 per cent. by 
weight of water, and if at first perfectly dried, 50 percent. It does 
not at first absorb water so freely as flax or cotton, but after saturation 
is much longer than either in drying. When a woollen under-garment 
becomes matted after passing, more or less often, the ordeal of the 
wash-tub, it has all the original wool capacity of absorbing moisture 
but none of the capacity for diffusing vapour which was at first 
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bestowed upon it by manufacture, while it becomes a good conductor 
of heat as it is wetted, and, in a corresponding degree, bad for the 
wearer. The laundry difficulty enters into a fresh phase when the 
“‘excrementitious exhalations” of the skin have to be taken into 
account. The gospel of physical righteousness is not neglected in our 
day, but its perfect fulfilment makes frequent change of underclothing 
an indispensable duty. To avoid all appearance of prejudice, a couple 
of passages may at this point be put in evidence from an admirable 
little manual of ‘‘Modern Dress,” by Dr. F. Frederick Pearse. 
Underclothing should, he says, be changed under any circumstances 
at least once a week. ‘‘The clothes absorb the perspiration, and 
if the skin is not frequently washed they become full of the refuse 
matter poured out on the surface. This causes the wearer to 
become a source of annoyance to everyone he meets. Besides 
this, the clothes lose their power of keeping in the-heat.” On 
another page it is said that “flannel clothing requires rather more 
frequent washing than other kinds of dress because it absorbs the 
perspiration and effluvia from the skin so readily.” As Mr. Pearse 
expressly enjoins the use of woollen underclothing, his opinions are 
unquestionably as sincere as they are outspoken. This leaves the wool- 
wearer between the “ deil” of a change in the structure of his under- 
clothing “‘ and the deep sea ”’ of the wash-tub. It is necessary, in spite of 
the ‘‘natural” colour (which was never yet seen upon a living sheep), to 
have woollen underclothes more frequently washed, even though they 
may not be visibly soiled, while frequent washing, and careful washing, 
will either gradually or rapidly, but in any case surely, impair their 
usefulness, and in the end leave them worse than useless. 

There is no reason to anticipate that woollen under-raiment will at 
any time be banished from all wardrobes. Warmth-loving people will 
still wear it because of its slightly greater initial resistance to the 
transit of heat and apparent warmth through skin stimulation. Use 
and wont, established by a monopoly of manufacture during the years 
in which underclothing reform has assumed prominence, will give 
woollen underwear a long start of other textile competitors, but when 
other materials are found to be made on equally sound principles, and 
these principles are yet more generally understood, vegetable fibres 
will take precedence, and for three good reasons: Economy, lower 
prices ; Efficiency, no shrinking; and Health. 

S. WILLIAM BECK. 
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A DRAMA FOR MARIONETTES. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
(Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER.) 


CHARACTERS : 
IN THE GARDEN— IN THE HOUSE— 
THE OLD MAN. THE FATHER 
THE STRANGER. THE MOTHER Silent 
MARTHA) Granddaughters of . THE Two DAUGHTERS| personages. 
Mary ) the OLD Man. THE CHILD 


A PEASANT. 
THE CROWD. 


jn old garden planted with willows. At the back, a house, with three 


of the ground-floor windows lighted up. Through them a family ts 
pretty distinctly visible, gathered for the evening round the lamp. The 
FATHER ts seated at the chimney-corner. The MOTHER, resting one 
elbow on the table, is gazing into vacancy. Two YOUNG GIRLS, dressed 
in white, sit at their embroidery, dreaming and smiling in the tranquillity 
of the room. A CHILD is asleep, his head resting on his mother’s left arm. 
When one of them rises, walks, or makes a gesture, the movements 
appear grave, slow, apart, and as though spiritualised by the distance, 
the light, and the transparent film of the window-panes.| 
(The OLD MAN and the STRANGER enter the garden cautiously.) 


THE OLD MAN: Here we are in the part of the garden that lies 


behind the house. They never come here. The doors are on the 
other side. They areclosed and the shuttersshut. But there are no 
shutters on this side of the house, and I saw the light. ... Yes, 
they are still sitting up in the lamplight. It is well that they have 
not heard us; the mother or the girls would perhaps have come 
out, and then what should we have done ? 


THE STRANGER: What are we going to do? 
THE OLD Man: I want first to see if they are all inthe room. Yes, 
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I see the father seated at the chimney corner. He is doing 
nothing, his hands resting on his knees. The mother is leaning 
her elbow on the table... . 

THE STRANGER: She is looking at us. 

THE OLD Man: No, she is looking at nothing; her eyes are fixed. 
She cannot see us ; we are in the shadow of the great trees. But 
do not go any nearer. ... There, too, are the dead girl’s two 
sisters; they are embroidering slowly. And the little child has 
fallen asleep. It is nine on the clock inthe corner.... They 
divine no evil, and they do not speak. 

THE STRANGER: If we were to attract the father’s attention, and 
make some sign to him? He has turned his head this way. 
Shall I knock at one of the windows? One of them will have to 
hear of it before the others. .. . 

THE OLD Man: I do not know which to choose. ... We must be 
very careful. The father is old and ailing—the mother, too—and 
the sisters are too young. .. . And they all loved her as they will 
never love again. I have never seen a happier household... . 
No, no! do not go up to the window; that would be the worst 
thing we could do. It is better that we should tell them of it as 
simply as we can, as though it were a commonplace occurrence , 
and we must not appear too sad, else they will feel that their 
sorrow must exceed ours, and they will not know what to do. . . 
Let us go round to the other side of the garden. We will knock 
at the door, and go in as if nothing had happened. I will go in 
first: they will not be surprised to see me; I sometimes look in 
of an evening, to bring them some flowers or fruit, and to pass an 
hour or two with them. 

THE STRANGER: Why do you want me to go with you? Go alone; 
I will wait until you call me. They have never seen me—I am 
only a passer-by, a stranger. .. . 

Tue Op Man: It is better that I should not be alone. A misfortune 
announced by a single voice seems more definite and crushing. I 
thought of that as I came along... If I go in alone, I shall 
have to speak at the very first moment ; they will know all in a 
few words; I shall have nothing more to say; and I dread the 
silence which follows the last words that tell of a misfortune. It 
is then that the heart is torn. If we enter together, I shall 
go roundabout to work; I shall tell them, for example: ‘‘ They 
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found her thus, or thus . . . She was floating on the stream, and 
her hands were clasped . . .” 

THE STRANGER: Her hands were not clasped ; her arms were floating 
at her sides. 

THE OLp Man: You see, in spite of ourselves we begin to talk—and 
the misfortune is shrouded in its details. Otherwise, if I go in 
alone, I know them well enough to be sure that the very first 
words would produce a terrible effect, and God knows what 
would happen. But if we speak to them in turns, they will listen 
to us, and will forget to look the evil tidings in the face. Do not 
forget that the mother will be there, and that her life hangs by 
athread. ... Itis well that the first wave of sorrow should waste 
its strength in unnecessary words. It is wisest to let people 
gather round the unfortunate and talk as they will. Even the 
most indifferent carry off, without knowing it, some portion of the 
sorrow. It is dispersed without effort and without noise, like air 
or light. . . . 

THE STRANGER: Your clothes are soaked and are dripping on the flag- 
stones. 

THE OLD Maw: It is only the skirt of my mantle that has trailed a little 
in the water. You seem tobe cold. Your coat is all muddy... 
I did not notice it on the way, it was so dark. 

THE STRANGER: I went into the water up to my waist. 

THE OLD MAN: Had you found her long when I came up ? 

THE STRANGER: Only a few moments. I was going towards the 
village ; it was already late, and the dusk was falling on the river 
bank. I was walking along with my eyes fixed on the river, 
because it was lighter than the road, when I saw something 
strange close by a tuft of reeds. . . . I drew nearer, and I 
saw her hair, which had floated up almost into a circle 
round her head, and was swaying hither and thither with the 
current... 

(In the room, two young girls turn their heads towards the window.) 

THE OLD Man: Did you see her two sisters’ hair moving on their 
shoulders ? | 

THE STRANGER: They turned their heads in our direction—they 
simply turned their heads. Perhaps I was speaking too loudly. 
(The two girls resume their former position.) They have turned 
away again already. . . . I went into the water up to my waist, and 
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then I managed to grasp her hand and easily drew her to the 
bank. She was as beautiful as her sisters. . . . 

THE OLD Man: I think she was more beautiful. ... I do not know 
why I have lost all my courage. . . . 

THE STRANGER: What courage do you mean? We did all that man 
could do. She had been dead for mere than an hour. 

THE OLD MAN: She was living this morning! I met her coming out 
ofthechurch. She told me that she was going away ; she was going 
to see her grandmother on the other side of the river in which you 
found her. She did not know when I should see her again. .. . 
She seemed to be on the point of asking me something; then I 
suppose she did not dare, and she left me abruptly. But now 
that I think of it—and I noticed nothing at the time |—she smiled 
as people smile who want to be silent, or who fear that they will not 
be understood. . . . Even hope seemed like a pain to her; het 
eyes were veiled, and she scarcely looked at me. 

THE STRANGER: Some peasants told me that they saw her wandering 
all the afternoon upon the bank. They thought she was looking 
for flowers. ... It is possible that herdeath.... 

THE OLD Man: No one can tell. ... What can anyone know ? 
She was perhaps one of those who shrink from speech, and 
everyone bears in his breast more than one reason for ceasing to 
live. You cannot see into the soul as you see into that room. 
They are all like that—they say nothing but trivial things, and no 
one dreams that there is aught amiss. You live for months by 
the side of one whois no longer of this world, and whose soul 
cannot stoop to it; you answer her unthinkingly; and you 
see what happens. They look like lifeless puppets, and all the 
time so many things are passing in their souls. They do not 
themselves know what they are. She might have lived as the 
others live. She might have said tothe day of her death: “ Sir, 
or Madam, it will rain this morning,” or ‘‘ We are going to lunch ; 
we shall be thirteen at table,” or “‘ The fruit is not yet ripe.” 
They speak smilingly of the flowers that have fallen, and they 
weep in the darkness. An angel from heaven would not see 
what ought to be seen; and men understand nothing until after 
ail is over. ... Yesterday evening she was there, sitting in 
the lamplight like her sisters; and you would not see them now 
as they ought to be seen if this had not happened.... I 
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seem to see her for the first time. ... Something new must 
come into our ordinary life before we can understand it. They 
are at your side day and night; and you do not really see them 
until the moment when they depart for ever. And yet, what a 
strange little soul she must have had—what a poor little, artless, 
unfathomable soul she must have had—to have said what she must 
have said, and done what she must have done ! 

THE STRANGER: See, they are smilingin thesilenceofthe room... . 

THE OLD Man: They are not at all anxious—they did not expect her 
this evening. 

THE STRANGER: They sit motionlessand smiling. But see, the father 


puts his finger to his lips... . 
THE OLD Man: He points to the child asleep on its mother’s 
breast .... 


THE STRANGER: She dares not raise her head for fear of disturbing 

THE OLD Man: They are not sewing any more. There is a dead 
silence .... 

THE STRANGER: They have let fall their skein of white silk... . 

THE OLD MAN: They are looking at the child... . 

THE STRANGER: They do not know that others are looking at 

THE OLD MAN: We, too, are watched... . 

THE STRANGER: They have raised their eyes ... . 

THE Op Man: And yet they can see nothing... . 

THE STRANGER: They seem to be happy, and yet there is something 
—I cannot tell what... . 

THE OLp Man: They think themselves beyond the reach of danger. 
They have closed the doors, and the windows are barred with iron. 
They have strengthened the walls of the old house; they have shot 
the bolts of the three oaken doors. They have foreseen everything | 
that can be foreseen... . 

THE STRANGER: Sooner or later we must tell them. Someone might 
come and blurt it out abruptly. There was a crowd of peasants 
in the meadow where we left the dead girl—if one of them were to 
come and knock at the door... . 

THE OLp MAN: Martha and Mary are watching the little body. The 
peasants were going to make a litter of branches; and I told my 
eldest granddaughter to hurry on and let us know the moment they 
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made a start. Let us wait till she comes ; she will go with me. 
. . » « I wish we had not been able to watch them in this way. 
I thought there was nothing to do but to knock at the door, to 
enter quite simply, and to tell all in a few phrases. ... But 
I have watched them too long, living in the lamplight . . . . 


(Enter Mary.) 


Mary: They are coming, grandfather. 

THE OLD Man: Isthat you? Where are they ? 

Mary: They are at the foot of the last slope. 

THE OLD Man: They are coming silently. 

Mary: I told them to pray in a low voice. Martha is with them. 

THE OLD Man: Are there many of them ? 

Mary: The whole village is around the bier. They had brought 
lanterns; I bade them put them out. 

THE OLD MAN: What way are they coming ? 

Mary: They are coming by the little paths. They are moving slowly. 

THE OLD MAN: Itistime.... 

Mary: Have you told them, grandfather ? 

THE OLD MAN: You can see that we have told them nothing. There 
they are, still sitting in the lamplight. Look, my child, look: 
you will see what lifeis ... . 

Mary: Oh! how peaceful they seem! I feel as though I were seeing 
them in a dream. 

THE STRANGER: Look there—I saw the two sisters give a start. 

THE OLp Man: They are rising... . 

THE STRANGER: I believe they are coming to the windows. 

(At this moment one of the two sisters comes up to the first window, the 
other to the third; and resting their hands against the panes they 
stand gazing into the darkmess.) 

THE OLD Man: No one comes to the middle window. 

Mary: They are looking out; they are listening ... . 

THE OLp Man: The elder is smiling at what she does not see. 

THE STRANGER: The eyes of the second are full of fear. 

THE OLp Man: Take care: who knows how far the soul may extend 
around the body .... 

(A long silence. Mary mestles close to the OLD MAn’s breast and 
kisses him.) 


Mary: Grandfather ! 
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THE OLD Man: Do not weep, my child; our turn will come. 
(A Pause.) 

THE STRANGER: They are looking long... . 

THE OLD MAN: Poor things, they would see nothing though they 
looked for a hundred thousand years—the night is too dark. 
They are looking this way; and it is from the other side that 
misfortune is coming. 

THE STRANGER: It is well that they are looking this way. Some- 
thing, I do not know what, is approaching by way of the meadows. 

Mary: I think it is the crowd; they are too far off for us to see 
clearly. 

THE STRANGER: They are following the windings of the path—there 
they come in sight again on that moonlit slope. 

Mary: Oh! how many they seem to be. Even when I left, people 
were coming up from the outskirts of the town. They are taking 
a very roundabout way... . 

THe OLp MAN: They will afrive at last, none the less. I see them, 
too—they are crossing the meadows—they look so small that one 
can scarcely distinguish them among the herbage. You might think 
them children playing in the moonlight; if the girls saw them 
they would not understand. Turn their backs to it as they may, 
misfortune is approaching step by step, and has been looming 
larger for more than two hours past. They cannot bid it stay; 
and those who are bringing it are powerless to stop it. It has 
mastered them, too, and they must needs serve it. It knows its 
goal, and it takes its course. It is unwearying, and it has but 
one idea. They have to lend it their strength. They are sad, 
but they draw nearer. Their hearts are full of pity, but they must 
advance .... 

Mary: The elder has ceased to smile, grandfather. 

THE STRANGER: They are leaving the windows .. . . 

Mary: They are kissing their mother... . 

THE STRANGER: The elder is stroking the child’s curls without 
wakening it. 

Mary: Ah! the father wants them to kiss him, too... . 

THE STRANGER: Now there is silence... . 

Mary: They have returned to their mother’s side. 

Tue STRANGER: And the father keeps his eyes fixed on the great 
pendulum of the clock .... 
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Mary: They seem to be praying without knowing what they do. . . . 
THE STRANGER: They seem to be listening to their own souls... . 
(A Pause.) 

Mary: Grandfather, do not tell them this evening ! 

THE OLD MAN: You see, you are losing courage, too. I knew you 
ought not to look at them. I am nearly eighty-three years old, 
and this is the first time that the reality of life has come home to 
me. I do not know why all they do appears to me so strange and 
solemn. There they sit awaiting the night, simply, under their 
lamp, as we should under our own; and yet I seem to see them 
from the altitude of another world, because I know a little fact 
which as yet they do not know. ... Is it so, my children? 
Tell me, why are you, too, pale? Perhaps there is something 
else that we cannot put in words, and that makes us weep? I 
did not know that there was anything so sad in life, or that it 
could strike such terror to those who look on at it. And even if 
nothing had happened, it would frighten me to see them sit there 
so peacefully. They have too much confidence in this world. 
There they sit, separated from the enemy by only a few poor panes 
of glass. They think that nothing will happen because they have 
closed their doors, and they do not know that it is in the soul 
that things always happen, and that the world does not end at 
their house-door. They are so secure of their little life, and do 
not dream that so many others know more of it than they, and 
that I, poor old man, at two steps from their door, hold all their 
little happiness, like a wounded bird, in the hollow of my old 
hands, and dare not open them... . 

Mary: Have pity on them, grandfather... . 

THE OLD Man: We have pity on them, my child, but no one has 
pity on us. 

Mary: Tell them to-morrow, grandfather; tell them when it is light, 
then they will not be so sad. 

THE OLD MAN: Perhaps you are right, my child. ... It would be 
better to leave all this in the night—and the daylight is sweet to 
sorrow. ... But what would they say to us to-morrow? Mis- 
fortune makes people jealous; those upon whom it has fallen 
want to know of it before strangers—they do not like to leave it in 
unknown hands. We should seem to have robbed them of 
something. 
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THE STRANGER: Besides, it is too late now; already I can hear the 
murmur of prayers. 

Mary: They are here—they are passing behind the hedges. 

(Enter MARTHA.) 

MARTHA: Here I am. I have guided them hither—I told them to 
wait in the road. (Cries of children are heard.) Ah! the children 
are still crying. I forbade them to come, but they want to see, 
too, and the mothers would not obey me. I will go and tell them 
—no, they have stopped crying. Is everything ready? I have 
brought the little ring that was found upon her. I have some 
fruit, too, for the child. I laid her to rest myself upon the bier. 
She looks as though she were sleeping. I had a great deal of 
trouble with her hair—I could not arrange it properly. I made 
them gather marguerites—it is a pity there were no other flowers. 
What are you doing here? Why are you not with them? (She 
looks in at the windows.) They are not weeping! They—you 
have not told them! — 

THE OLD Man: Martha, Martha, there is too much life in your soul ; 
you cannot understand... . 

MARTHA: Why should I not understand? (After a silence, and ina 
tone of grave reproach.) You ought not to have done that, grand- 
father .... 

THE MAN: Martha, you do not know... . 

MARTHA: I will go and tell them. 

THE OLp MAN: Remain here, my child, and look for a moment. 

MARTHA: Oh, howI pity them! They must wait no longer .. . 

THE OLp Man: Why not? 

MarTHA: I do not know, but it is not possible! 

THE MAN: Come here, my child... . 

MARTHA: How patient they are! 

THE Man: Come here, my child... . 

MARTHA (turning): Where are you, grandfather? I am so unhappy, 
I cannot see you any more. I do not myself know now what to 
GO 

THE Op Man: Do not look any more; until they know all... . 

MARTHA: I want to go with you... . 

THE OLp Man: No, Martha, stay here. Sit beside your sister on 
this old stone bench against the wall of the house, and do not 
look. You are too young, you would never be able to forget it. 
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You cannot know what a face looks like at the moment when 
Death is passing into its eyes. Perhaps they will cry out, too. 
. . » Do not turn round. Perhaps there will be no sound at all. 
Above all things, if there is no sound, be sure you do not turn and 
look. One can never foresee the course that sorrow will take. A 
few little sobs wrung from the depths, and generally that is all. 
I do not know myself what I shall do when I hear them—they do 
not belong to this life. Kiss me, my child, before I go. 

(The murmur of prayers has gradually drawn nearer. A portion of the 
crowd forces its way into the garden, There is a sound of deadened 
footfalls and of whispering.) 

THE STRANGER (to the crowd): Stop here—do not go near the window. 
Where is she ? 

A PEASANT: Who? 

THE STRANGER: The others—the bearers. 

A PEASANT: They are coming by the avenue that leads up to the door. 

(The OLD MAN goes out. MARTHA and MARY have seated themselves 
on the bench, their backs to the windows. Low murmurings are 
heard among the crowd.) 

THE STRANGER: Hush! Do not speak. 
(In the room the taller of the two sisters rises, goes to the door, and shoots 
the bolts.) 
MARTHA: She is opening the door ? 
THE STRANGER: On the contrary, she is fastening it. 
(A pause.) 
MARTHA: Grandfather has not come in? 
THE STRANGER: No. She takes her seat again at her mother’s side. 
The others do not move, and the child is still sleeping. 
(A pause.) 
MARTHA: My little sister, give me your hands. 
Mary: Martha! (They embrace and kiss each other.) 
THE STRANGER: He must have knocked—they have all raised their 
heads at the same time—they are looking at each other. 
MARTHA: Oh! oh! my poor little sister! I can scarcely help crying 
out, too. (She smothers her sobs on her sister’s shoulder.) 
THE STRANGER: He must have knockedagain. The father is looking 
at the clock. Herises.... 
MARTHA: Sister, sister, I must go in too—they cannot be left alone. 
Mary: Martha, Martha! (She holds her back.) 
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THE STRANGER: The father is at the door—he is drawing the bolts— 
he is opening it cautiously. 

MARTHA: Oh!—you do not see the .... 

THE STRANGER: What ? 

MARTHA: The bearers... . 

THE STRANGER: He has only opened it a very little. I see nothing 
but a corner of the lawn and the fountain. He keeps his hand 
on the door—He takes a step back—he seems to be saying “ Ah, 

‘itis you!”" He raises his arms. He carefully closes the door 
again. Your grandfather has entered the room... . 
“on crowd has come up to the window. MARTHA and Mary half rise 
from their seat, then rise altogether and follow the rest towards the 
- windows, pressing close to each other. The OLD MAN 1s seen advancing 
into the room. The two SISTERS rise; the MOTHER also rises, and 
carefully settles the CHILD in the armchair which she has left, so 
that from outside the Kittle one can be seen sleeping, his head a 
little bent forward, in the middle of the room. The MOTHER advances 
to meet the OLD MAN, and holds out her hand to him, but draws it 
back again before he has had time to take it. One of the girls wants 
to take off the visitor’s mantle, and the other pushes forward an arm- 
chair for him. But the OLD MAN makes a little gesture of refusal. 
The FATHER smiles with an air of astonishment. The OLD MAN 
looks towards the windows.) 
THE STRANGER: He dares not tell them. He is looking towards us. 
(Murmurs in the crowd.) 

THE STRANGER: Hush! 

(The OLD MAN, seeing faces at the windows, quickly averts his eyes. As 
one of the girls ts still offering him the armchair, he at last sits down 
and passes his right hand several times over his forehead.) 


THE STRANGER: He is sitting down... . 

(The others who are in the room also sit down, while the FATHER seems 
to be speaking volubly. At last the OLD MAN opens his mouth, and 
the sound of his voice seems to arouse their attention. But the 
FATHER interrupts him. The OLD MAN begins to speak again, and 
little by little the others grow tense with apprehension. All of a 
sudden the MOTHER starts and rises.) 


MARTHA: Oh! the mother begins to understand ! 
(She turns away and hides her face in her hands. Renewed murmurs 
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among the crowd. They elbow each other. Children cry to be lifted 
up, so that they may see too. Most of the mothers do as they wish.) 
THE STRANGER: Hush! he has not told them yet... . 

(The MOTHER ts seen to be questioning the OLD MAN with anxiety. He 
says a few more words ; then, suddenly, all the others rise, too, and 
seem to question him. Then he slowly makes an affirmative move- 
ment of his head.) 

THE STRANGER: He has told them—he has told them all at once ! 
VOICES IN THE CROWD: He has told them! he has told them! 
THE STRANGER: I can hear nothing... . 

(The OLD MAN also rises, and, without turning, makes a gesture indicating 
the door, which is behind him. The MOTHER, the FATHER, and 
the two DAUGHTERS rush to this door, which the FATHER has 
difficulty in opening. The OLD MAN fries to prevent the MOTHER 
from going out.) 

VOICES IN THE CROWD: They are going out! they are going out! .. . 

(Confusion among the crowd in the garden. All hurry to the other side 
of the house and disappear, except the STRANGER, who remains at the 
windows. In the room, the folding door is at last thrown wide open ; 
all go out at the same time. Beyond can be seen the starry sky, the 
lawn and the fountain in the moonlight; while, left alone in the 
middle of the room, the CHILD continues to sleep beacefully in 
the armchair. A pause.) 

THE STRANGER: The child has not awakened ! 
' (He also goes out.) 


ALBIN v. SHOWALTER. 


Two PRIZE PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM No. 10. 
BLACK.—Five Pieces. 


Y 


WHITE.—Thirteen Pieces. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM No. 20. 
BLACK.—Eight Pieces. 


\ 


WHITE.—Nine Pieces. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


MATCH between the 

two above renowned 
experts was begun at the 
Manhattan Chess Club, New 
York, last month. The con- 
test is for ten games up, and 
is to be played under the usual 
time-limit of fourteen moves 
per hour. The amount of the 
stakes is not stated, but there 
is posted a side bet of $200 
upon the result. The first 
game played was scored by 
Albin in very fine style, and 
the game, which we append, is 
full of interesting points. The 
second encounter was also in- 
teresting, but was won by 
Showalter, honours _ being 
thus far evenly divided. The 
aggressive and spirited style of 
these two contestants should, 
we imagine, result in producing 
a number of pretty and inter- 
esting games, and the match 
is. therefore bound to be 
watched with interest by ama- 
teurs, who, unfortunately, have 
of late years become accus- 
tomed to look upon hard- 
fought match-play as rather 
dull work. The following is 
the full text of the play in the 
first encounter :— 
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